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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


HE past month has brought two great reasons for thankfulness and 
relief: the King is better, and Britain again has a Conservative 
Government, and Mr. Churchill as Prime Minister. The concern 
felt for His Majesty was commensurate with the seriousness of his opera- 
tion and the dangers of the trying period that followed. Sympathy with 
the Queen and the Royal family during their days of anxiety and strain 
came from the whole Commonwealth and all parts of the civilised world. 
His Majesty’s progress through convalescence to full health will cause 
corresponding rejoicing. 


The New Government 


R. CHURCHILL takes office again as First Minister of the Crown 
in conditions of crisis less acute and physically less menacing 

than in 1940, but otherwise deeper, more widespread, and not less 
grave. Six years of Labour rule have left a fearful legacy—the country 
deeply divided, the £ in peril, our trading position threatened, our financial 
burdens intolerable, our military strength inadequate, our authority lost 
in many parts of the world and undermined everywhere. Both at home 
and abroad the new Conservative Government must translate policy into 
action in face of formidable and urgent stresses. As usual in an emergency, 
Mr. Churchill has- wasted no time. His first appointments form the 
nucleus of a strong Cabinet. All are men experienced in large affairs; 
most have already been proved by long and successful responsibility in 
high office. Mr. Churchill himself has become Minister of Defence as 
well as Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury—a reminder of the 
immense gravity of the international situation, and of the fact that ade- 
quate armed strength as well as economic strength is essential if Britain 
is to recover her position in the world. The Government’s majority in 
the Commons is too narrow forcomfort. But the tasks facing the Cabinet 
are in the main administrative and diplomatic, involving no elaborate 
programme of legislation. In any event, the majority must be maintained, 
for upon this prime essential the future of Britain, of the Commonwealth, 
and of Western civilisation itself depends. 
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The General Election 


i ita general election was profoundly disappointing and disturbing 
To a large extent the electorate was unresponsive to argument and 
unmoved by the warning of events. At its best the Labour case was shot 
through and through with myth. Even Mr. Attlee claimed for his two 
Governments much of the magnificent work of social reform which 
Liberal and Conservative Administrations have carried out during four 
decades, and failed to drive home that the level of employment and the 
standard of living could be maintained during the last six years thanks only 
to American, Canadian, and other outside aid. The best Labour advocates 
went no further in bringing the truth home to the people. The Labour 
worst fell to unprecedented depths. A vile Labour whispering campaign 
played on the nation-wide desire for peace with such monstrous slogans 
as “‘ a vote for the Tories means a vote for war,”’ and spread hydra-headed 
rumours that a Tory victory would mean attacks on the trade unions, 
heavy wage-cuts, slashed social services, mass unemployment. The 
despicable methods of a debased and unscrupulous section of the press 
spread among millions the same appeal to ignorance, fear, and the narrow- 
est class interest. In sharp contrast, the Conservative case was presented 
on an honourable level and rested on the right foundation—a “ Britain 
Strong and Free’; but many Conservative electors also were moved not 
by this patriotic vision of a great and creative society, but by fears (which 
were only too well founded) that another Labour Government would mean 
disastrous inflation, heavier taxes, more controls, less opportunity, 
dangerous weakness abroad, and a cup constantly filled with the bitter 
humiliation of further Abadans. 


Liberals, Bevanites, Communists 


ANY electors voted Labour not because they want more Socialism 

but because their fears made them anti-Tory. Allowing for this 
fact, there can be no informed doubt, despite the closeness of the Con- 
servative and Labour polls (with the latter slightly the larger), that the 
country as a whole is anti-Socialist. This is one main lesson of the election. 
A second main conclusion is that 1951 marks the end of the Liberal Party 
as an organised force in British politics. The fact must be regretted by 
all those with a sense of history; but the demise—which will not be 
affected even if a ghostly torso should continue for some time to haunt a 
few outlying strongholds—paradoxically does not mean that Liberalism 
is dead, but that it has fulfilled its mission by liberalising both the other 
great parties. 

Very different and highly sinister phenomena are the success of the 
Bevanites and the electoral activities of the Communists. Mr. Bevan and 
his chief supporters all increased their majorities. The contrast with a 
great number of politically reputable Labour candidates is ominous. It 
signifies that for an important section of the electorate opposition to 
rearmament, blindness to the need for it, anti-Americanism, and the will 
deliberately to destroy the more prosperous and successful in all classes 
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are dangerously infectious. More sinister still are the implications of 
Communist conduct. Since no major Communist move is made without 
direct orders from Moscow, the withdrawal of Communist candidates 
from all except ten constituencies means that the Kremlin now believes 
that it can best weaken Britain by a return to a modified Popular Front 
policy and further infiltration into the Labour Party and the trade unions. 
Infiltration has already gone very far. Certain key unions are riddled 
with Communism, particularly at the works level. Communism among 
shop stewards is strong, active, and spreading. The influence of this wide- 
spread, subversive, revolutionary organisation, whose far-flung meshes 
spread across Britain to an extent which has never been fully discerned or 
described and is indeed deliberately concealed, is one of the most danger- 
ous aspects of contemporary British life. All the more vital is it that the 
new Government should do everything in their power to pursue a policy 
which will unite the country and not further divide it. 


After Abadan 


ELATIONS with the United States and with Russia are the dominat- 

ing issues of British policy. The great immediate problems are 
Germany, the Middle East, and Korea. Action in the Middle East cannot 
be postponed. The Persian and the Egyptian questions are equally 
complex and equally bedevilled. At the root of both lies resurgent 
Eastern nationalism, an intolerable social situation, and Russian intrigue. 
For the immediate developments leading to the fantastic situation in 
Persia Mr. Morrison’s monumental ignorance and incompetence and the 
Labour Government’s weakness bear direct responsibility. For the 
wholly unnecessary Egyptian troubles the Egyptians themselves are 
answerable—though the clumsiness of the Labour negotiators in 1946 
must carry a share of earlier blame. 

Post-mortem recriminations can never redress the past and may en- 
danger the future. Nevertheless, major errors of doctrine and handling 
must be exposed if a sound future policy is to be framed. The greatest 
single error is the notion that the use of force is wrong always and every- 
where. Force is the ultimate sanction behind all policy. What is essential 
is to use it (if and when it must be used) within the framework of the 
United Nations, and for the purpose of making the rule of law prevail. 
No less mistaken is disregard of the tremendous social changes in process 
throughout the East. In this respect British policy in the past has been 
too narrowly based—and, through over-concern for those at the top of 
the crumbling social pyramid of Eastern society, too neglectful of the real 
forces and ideas that are shaping the future. A thitd major error has been 
neglect of the new line of Soviet policy in the Middle East. For about 
two years the Kremlin has ceased fomenting open subversion between 
Suez and Kabul and instead has financed extreme nationalist parties and 
fronts and infiltrated its agents into the governmental machine and the 
political parties. These developments have long been known. They were 
exposed in the London press last summer. Yet rio evidence has ever 
appeared that British policy was adjusting to meet this new and dangerous 
challenge. 
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A Joint Policy 


O government headed by Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden would repeat 

or continue obstinately in gross errors like these. We may be con- 
fident that sound doctrine will be quickly formulated, the ingenuity and 
energy of competent minds and vigorous wills applied, and the official 
machine swivelled round in the direction that policy requires. Neverthe- 
less, formidable difficulties remain. By no means the least of them lie in 
Washington. So far the State Department and the Pentagon have never 
fully faced the problems of the Middle East in terms of power. The 
sentimental belief that small nations ought on principle to be free, and will 
be good boys if they are free, may be understandable in terms of American 
history and Jeffersonian doctrine. It is both irrelevant and dangerous in 
terms of the realities of to-day. 

The welcome extension of N.A.T.O. to Greece and Turkey i is a move 
in the right direction. But Turkey without the Fertile Crescent, Egypt 
and Persia, is a keystone without half its arch. The proposal to include 
Egypt in a Five-Power Middle East defence pact may provide a key to a 
solution—though no key will turn in that lock while Egyptian passions 
are inflamed or the ambitions of Cairo swollen. Nor will the Egyptian 
problem be solved unless the problem of Persian oil is solved also. An 
early stage must be to hammer out a sensible joint policy directly with 
Washington. It is certain that this is high on Mr. Churchill’s list of 
priorities. . 


Korea 


O less urgent is an Anglo-American review of the situation in Korea. 

The resumption of the armistice talks after two months’ interruption 
by Communist manceuvres holds out little promise of a genuine settle- 
ment. Even if a cease-fire is reached, the minimum Communist terms for 
final agreement would be return to the status quo ante along the 38th 
parallel, installation of Peking rule in Formosa, recognition of the Chinese 
Communist Government, and its admission to the Security Council. The 
development of American opinion and policy since the MacArthur 
hearings earlier this year rule out the last three items; a return to the 38th 
parallel, with a Communist régime in North Korea facing a weak govern- 
ment in a South Korea from which United Nations forces had withdrawn, 
would stultify the efforts and sacrifices of all the free nations which have 
participated in the war and make a mock and a hissing of the United 
Nations itself. Communist propaganda would represent peace on such 
terms as a crashing defeat of the “‘ imperialist ”’ West—with incalculable 
consequences throughout all Asia. Yet Korea plays too useful a part in 
Soviet world strategy for the Kremlin to be likely to strike an easier 
bargain. The probabilities are therefore further prolonged, wearisome, 
and barren discussions until the Communists are ready to force a break- 
down, followed perhaps by a Communist offensive and certainly by pro- 
longed and hard fighting throughout the winter. 
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More Soviet Bombs 


HE latest developments in atomic weapons must affect the inter- 

national situation profoundly. American statements on October 3 
and 22 reported two further atomic explosions on Soviet territory, and 
added that there may be more such explosions from time to time. The 
statement of October 3 was confirmed by Stalin in an interview published 
in Pravda on October 6. Opinions differ as to the reasons why more 
than two years have elapsed between these events and the first atomic 
explosion which President Truman announced in September 1949. One 
conjecture would link the latest Soviet developments with the disappear- 
ance behind the Iron Curtain of Professor Bruno Pontecorvo. Another 
school attributes the long gap to Soviet shortage of uranium ores—a 
dangerous assumption which rests largely on the belief that only the poor 
deposits in Saxony and Czechoslovakia are available to the Russians, and 
neglects important finds in Soviet Central Asia, which are now certainly 
being exploited. Informed opinion does agree, however, that the Soviet 
stock of atom bombs may now number between 20 and 80. The 
strategic menace to the concentrated urban populations of Western 
Europe and this island is obvious—and among other things calls for 
accelerated efforts to strengthen our own air and civil defences. The 
long-term consequences to the United States are already becoming plain. 
American policy will never again enjoy its old easy freedom. As Mr. 
Hanson W. Baldwin, the distinguished military correspondent of The 
New York Times, writes :— 


More and more the United States must understand that life tomorrow 
can never be the same; the nation has “ live ’ frontiers—frontiers vulner- 
able to assault by sea and sky, and henceforth we live with danger. 


American Atomic Developments 


CARCELY if at all less important is the development of tactical 

atomic weapons by the United States to the point where they can now 
be used in the field. Mr. Gordon Dean, Chairman of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, informed a House of Representatives sub- 
committee on September 27 that “literally dozens of different types and 
kinds of special-purpose atomic weapons ” are now being developed, and 
that, 


given the right conditions, and a target of opportunity, we could use an 
atomic bomb today in a tactical way against enemy troops in the field, 
artillery concentrations near combat areas, and other vital military targets, 
without risk to our own troops. 


At San Francisco on October 5 Mr. Dean added that the American 
supply of all types of atomic weapons and her capacity to produce them 
are now so great that public curiosity about the size of the American 
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atomic stockpile is as pointless as curiosity about the number of existing 
artillery shells, T.N.T. bombs, or torpedoes. 


We have reached the stagé where we can begin to meet the tactical needs 
of the armed services, while still retaining our immense capacity for 
strategic retaliation. 


On October 22 proving tests of the American tactical atomic bombs 
began in Nevada. 

Caution is essential in appraising the value of any new weapon. It is 
doubly necessary not to expect too much too soon—and Mr. Robert 
Lovett, in his first press conference as United States Secretary of Defence, 
emphasised that for the time being national security would depend upon 
“the improved conventional weapons, in ample quantity, and with 
sufficient trained and equipped ground, naval, and air forces to use them 
efficiently.” There can nevertheless be little doubt that the very existence 
of tactical atomic weapons, even in their present early stage, brightens 
the prospects of peace and the outlook for Western civilisation. Given 
the aggressiveness of Stalinist imperialism, the main danger of general 
war to-day lies in the immense Soviet preponderance in armed strength. 
Tactical atomic weapons will largely offset that preponderance, and will 
enable far smaller Western forces to check any Soviet advance towards the 
Rhine and the Atlantic. The possibility that these weapons may be used 
in Korea can also not be excluded. The threat of Soviet atomic attack 
on the West remains; but, even to-day, the American reply would be far 
more terrible; while the development of the hydrogen bomb, which 
recent preliminary tests at Eniwetok have shown to be practicable, and for 
which President Truman is now asking a further 500 million dollars, 
must tilt the scales still further against the Kremlin. 


The Enemy in Our Midst 


a the West is to retain this advantage, one absolutely vital condition 
must be fulfilled—there must be no more atomic espionage. The 
United States is doubtless now safeguarding its own secrets; but the 
disappearance of two more British physicists—Dennis O’Connor and 
Ian Grant Campbell—engaged on radium isotope research with the 
National Institute for Medical Research is alarming evidence that British 
security arrangements are still dangerously inadequate. Neither man was 
engaged on secret work, but both were Communists (O’Connor made no 
secret of the fact), and both visited the atomic research station at Harwell. 
Security officers there are reported to be certain that neither had access 
to secret work or instruments; but this does not exclude the possibility 
that in their Party capacity they functioned as couriers. Equally dis- 
turbing is the fact that such men and their families could simply disappear 
without trace—as did Pontecorvo and his family in 1950, and Burgess and 
MacLean earlier this year. There may still be some innocent explanation; 
but the primd facie conclusion that our security measures still need drastic 
overhaul and tightening is inescapable. 
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Nor are the Communists idle elsewhere in Britain. The highly 
inadequate White Paper (Cmd. 8375. Stationery Office) on the unofficial 
strike which paralysed the Salford docks for six weeks this spring lacks 
enough courage even to call a spade an agricultural implement; but the 
facts it adduces leave no doubt that this strike also was Communist- 
organised and subversive in purpose—the double target including both 
direct economic damage and infliction of the maximum discredit on the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union and Mr. Deakin, its strongly 
anti-Communist General Secretary. All the more welcome, therefore, is 
the Government’s decision to close down the Soviet Monitor. Readers 
of Mr. Douglas Hyde’s J Believed will recall his description (pp. 170-3) 
of how Soviet Monitor has “ supplied what amounted to daily directives 
for those who knew the jargon [and] could read between the lines.” 
That this particular channel of communication for the Kremlin should be 
stopped is long overdue; too many others remain open anyhow. 


Ambush in Malaya 


HE ferocity of Communist terrorism in Malaya achieved its most 

conspicuous and tragic success in the ambush and murder of Sir Henry 
Gurney, the High Commissioner, on October 6. Our profound sympathy 
goes out to Lady Gurney, who underwent the ordeal of seeing her husband 
leave the car in which they were both travelling and deliberately draw 
the attackers’ fire on himself. The peoples of Malaya have lost a wise, 
sympathetic and generous friend, whose work contributed notably to 
the cause of co-operation between the main races of the peninsula on 
which alone Malaya’s political advance can be soundly based. Mean- 
while, further strong measures against the Communist bandits are 
obviously essential. The Briggs plan has apparently forced the Com- 
munists to devise new tactics, in which larger gangs, perhaps reinforced 
by recruits trained in China and Indonesia, strike formidable blows at 
important objectives. Such gangs should offer a better target for counter- 
measures than small groups that can easily melt away into the civilian 
population. An answer must certainly be found, for the Communist 
onslaught not only does great injury to the peoples of Malaya, but also 
strikes at one of the most sensitive points in the economy of the sterling 
group and the entire free world. 


Dollar Crisis Ahead 


A THIRD financial crisis within four years is the melancholy and 
parlous outcome to which the extravagance of two post-war Labour 
governments have brought the British economy. The red light of 
danger has flashed out in two critical places. During the third quarter of 
this year the sterling area developed a net gold and dollar deficit of no less 
than 638 million dollars; and at the end of September our gold and dollar 
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reserves, which had risen in every quarter from the end of June 1949 
onwards, fell by nearly the same amount to a total of 3,269 million dollars. 

This violent plunge from surplus into deficit results in part from seasonal 
and temporary factors. As Mr. Gaitskell has pointed out, purchase of 
cotton and tobacco in the United States are normally heavy in the third 
quarter, while earnings from sterling area wool and cocoa are low. Dollar 
earnings have also been abnormally depressed by the suspension of 
American purchases of tin. Capital movements caused by rumours of 
impending or possible depreciation of the £ have had an adverse effect. 
But after allowing for all such temporary and seasonal influences, nearly 
half the third quarter’s deficit of 638 million dollars is acknowledged by 
the experts of the Treasury to be due to underlying long-term factors. 
This amount is equivalent to a sterling deficit at the rate of about £400 
millions a year—a sum more than double the value of U.K. exports and 
re-exports to the dollar area during the first six months of this year. And 
the need to replace Persian oil with oil bought with dollars will add about 
300 million dollars (say, £100 millions) to any other dollar deficit for some 
time to come. 


Living Beyond Our Means 


More serious even than the dollar deficit, Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments on current account has turned adverse for the first time since 
1948. The following table shows the essential changes :— 


U.K. Balance of Payments: Current Transactions 
(£’s millions) 


1950 | 1951 
1948 | 1949 | ‘So: 
Jan.- | July- | Year | June 
June Dec. (provi- 
sional) 
Merchandise Trade (f.0.b.):— | | | | 
Imports. ; ; . | 1,790 | 1,973 | | 165 | I »217 | 2, 382 | 1,643 
Exports and re-exports ; . | 1,584 | I ,822 | iI 040 | 1, 1,183 | 2,223 / 1,305 
Excess of Imports... | 206 | 151 | 125 | 7 159 | 338 
Net Current Receipts from ship- | | | | | 
ping, foreign investments, and | | | | 
other sources | 177] 172| 167 |. 213 380 | 216 
| | | 
Balance of Current Transactions | | | | 
—excess of Receipts (+), of or | | | | 
Imports (—) . : ‘ . |—29 | +21 | +42 (+179 |+221 |—122 
| | 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


As this table shows, the rising cost of imports is at the root of our 
difficulty. Exports and re-exports have also increased, but not enough. 
The adverse balance of merchandise trade is therefore formidably larger. 

‘Our net earnings from shipping have grown, as have our net receipts from 
foreign investments (one wonders where our Socialist Government would 
have been but for these notable though unacknowledged contributions 
from private enterprise); but they have not grown enough to offset the 
rise in the adverse merchandise balance. The outcome is a debit balance 
on current transactions with the rest of the world more than four times 
as large as the debit balance of 1948. If these trends continue throughout 
the rest of the year, we shall be lucky if we end 1951 owing less than 
£250 millions on the year’s trading. In other words, in relation to the 
outside world we-are now living beyond our means to the tune of about 
£5 annually for every man, woman, and child on this island. 


In Debt to the World 


VEN this is not the whole story. For the last three and a half years 

we have had a consistently adverse merchandise balance with the 
dollar area and with the non-sterling countries of most of the Middle and 
Far East, Eastern Europe (including the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet Zone of 
Germany), and Spain. Except in 1949 we have had an adverse merchan- 
dise balance with the main South American countries, including the 
Argentine, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay. With O.E.E.C. countries (mainly 
Western Europe, Italy, Greece and Turkey) our merchandise balance has 
fluctuated, being adverse in 1949, but favourable in 1948 and again last 
year. On the other hand, with other sterling area countries our merchan- 
dise balance has hitherto been consistently favourable, amounting in 1948 
_ to £84 millions and in 1949 to £151 millions. Last year, though still on 
the right side, the sterling area merchandise balance fell to £38 millions. 
During the first half of this year the position worsened and our mer- 
chandise balance has been adverse with a// areas. In the case of the sterling 
area the transformation was drastic, the adverse merchandise balance 
between January and June amounting to £84 millions, or as much on the 
wrong side in six months as we had on the right side in the whole of 1948. 
To some extent shipping, income from investments, and other non- 
merchandise items have redressed the situation; but in all areas except 
South America the net currency position has worsened, in some cases 
seriously. 

All this is reflected in the total of sterling indebtedness to outside 
creditors. At the beginning of 1950 sterling liabilities to other countries 
amounted in round figures to £3,400 millions. Six months later they were 
£150 millions larger. At the end of last June they had reached £4,170 
millions—an increase of more than £600 millions in twelve months. The 
great bulk of this increase was incurred within the sterling area. Our 
indebtedness to non-sterling countries was also larger. We have in fact 
been able to maintain the higher standard of living about which Labour 
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candidates boasted throughout the election only by moving deeper into 
debt with the rest of the world. 


A Formidable Challenge 


HOUGH the gold and dollar reserve of 3,269 million dollars at 

September 30 cushions us for the time being against catastrophe, the 
long-range factors are much more adverse than in earlier years. The 
American and Canadian aid, of which the Labour Government squandered 
nearly 4,400 million dollars in 1946 and 1947 alone during Mr. Dalton’s 
disastrous time at the Treasury, will not be repeated. The dollar diffi- 
culties of the third quarter appeared before rearmament has seriously 
lessened British exports, and also before the world rise in raw material 
prices has been fully felt in imports. The hunger for goods which created 
a world-wide sellers’ market after the war has ended. German, Italian, 
and Japanese competition in the world markets is bound to increase. 

All this means that the fools’ paradise in which we have been living 
since 1945 is over. Our gravely worsening international economic position 
reflects and is largely caused by our disordered domestic economy. Both 
are expressed in the cantering inflation which has driven up prices and the 
cost of living, produced ever-swelling demands for wage increases, dis- 
torted our cost-structure, and now threatens the £ with disaster. The 
inflation in turn results from trying to consume more than we produce, 
from a tax burden that discourages effort and fetters enterprise, and from 
grandiose schemes of capital expenditure that far outstrip the volume of 
real savings and can be financed only by pumping state-created credit 
artificially into the economic system. The jungle-growth of myriad and 
needless controls that hamper production at every turn, the swollen and 
unproductive national and local bureaucracies required to administer 
them, the wooden rigidities and top-heavy administrations of the national- 
ised industries, all work in the same direction. To change all this, to 
stabilise the £, restore essential freedom to industry, prune the national 
and local civil service, make a tax burden tolerable, give men incentive 
and opportunity to venture and to earn, and at the same time press forward 
with the rearmament upon which our existence as a nation depends and 
with the housing that our people require for decent living demands new 
men and new ideas, a powerful impulsion from the centre, and a positive 
response from the whole community. Throughout our long history a 
more formidable domestic challenge. has never faced the British people. 
We are confident that it will be met and overcome. 


Mr. Churchill and Peace 


O fouler cry than the Labour charge that Conservatives generally 
are warmongers has ever disgraced an election. As applied to Mr. 
Churchill this false label is as ignorant as it is base. As a young man he 
said that “ war, disguise it as you may, is but a dirty, shoddy business, 
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which only a fool would undertake.” This was written when he was 
24, and appears in The River War, in his brilliant account of the battle of 
Omdurman, in which he took part. Hatred of war and its horrors runs 
as a consistent thread throughout the whole of his subsequent life, as 
Mr. Lewis Broad shows in his well-known and sympathetic biography, of 
which a revised and enlarged edition has just been published (Winston 
Churchill, 1874-1951. Hutchinson. 21s.). Fortunately for his country 
and the world, Mr. Churchill’s hatred of war accompanies unsurpassed 
genius in its conduct and profound understanding of its causes. As Mr. 
Broad reminds us, Mr. Churchill’s main public concern since 1945 has been 
to create the strength and inspire the unity among the free peoples of the 
West by means of which alone a third world war can be prevented. Mr. 
Churchill’s speeches at Fulton, Ziirich, and Edinburgh are among the 
milestones on the road which his post-war efforts for peace have travelled. 
Mr. Broad’s biography of course does much else as well. His picture sets 
the amazing gifts and career of the greatest Englishman of this generation 
in the perspective of time and achievement. No moment could be more 
opportune to remind Britain and the world of the inspiration and capacity 
Mr. Churchill’s leadership can offer. 


Sir Stafford Cripps 


HE recovery of Sir Stafford Cripps from his long and grave illness 

and his return home to complete his convalescence will rejoice political 
friends and foes alike. The spirit and will, the courage and tenacity, that 
fought and overcame a most fell disease are the very qualities that dis- 
tinguish his public career and have enabled him to render notable service 
to his country. Mr. Attlee’s Cabinet was seriously weakened by his loss, 
as by Mr. Bevin’s. Our own political differences with Sir Stafford Cripps 
are wide and deep. But intellect and integrity are rare in all walks of life. 
The Labour Party will therefore be strengthened when he again enjoys 
full health and can return to its councils. British public life will be corre- 
spondingly enriched and diversified. 


The Royal Visit to Canada 


LL 1eports from Canada emphasise the immense success of Princess 

Elizabeth’s and the Duke of Edinburgh’s tour. Arrangements were 
not upset by the delay which the King’s operation unhappily caused. 
Despite changeable and often very cold weather, a strenuous programme 
has been carried out to the full, but without overstrain. Their welcome . 
could not have been warmer or more loyal. Canadians everywhere have 
demonstrated their pride in the visit and their affection for the Royal 
couple. As we write Princess Elizabeth and the Duke are enjoying a short 
and well-earned holiday in Vancouver before starting on their return 
trip across Canada and their visit to the United States, which will cer- 
tainly not be less strenuous than the outward journey. 
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Besides its personal significance to the Royal visitors and to the count- 
less thousands who have crowded to welcome them in the cities and 
villages along their route, the tour has a deeper meaning because of the 
unique place which the Crown and Princess Elizabeth as heir to the throne 
occupy in the life of the entire Commonwealth. In a recent article in the 
Daily Mail Mr. Vincent Massey, the former Canadian High Commissioner 
in London, expressed this meaning in notable words :— 


The Crown makes a supreme contribution to our national life. It is the 
only element which stands above all controversy, all partisan differences, 
and it makes of our national unity a living thing. 

It is the Crown which gives us also a sense of permanence, a sense of 
sharing in the unbroken growth of a thousand years. We are a North 
American country, but our particular characteristics as a nation in the 
Americas are derived from the fact that we are a constitutional monarchy. 
Only within the Commonwealth can Canada keep her spiritual and 
political significance as a nation. 

We do not, however, think of the Crown merely as an abstract symbol. 
It has for us a deeply personal meaning. In their sense of duty, in the 
dignity of their lives, and in their devotion to the people whom they serve, 
our Royal Family give us much to enrich our national life. 


It is because their visit clothes the symbol with personality and invests the 
Crown with living meaning that the Royal tour of Canada this year—as 
will the visit to Australia, New Zealand, and Ceylon next year—brings 
strength to the entire Commonwealth in this time of deep menace and 
threatening storm. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE 
GENERAL ELECTION 


By LORD RENNELL 


UT of 625 seats in the House of 
(commons including that of the 

Speaker, 624 seats have been 
filled. Because of the death of a candi- 
date after nomination, the remaining 
seat at Barnsley is to have its polling 
on November 8; but it may certainly 
be assumed that this seat will fall to 
Labour, which had a majority of 
31,209 in 1950. On this assumption 
the composition of the House of Com- 
mons will be as follows: 


Conservatives and associated 


groups 321 
Labour 295 
Liberals 6 
Others . 3 


But. from the Conservatives’ voting 
strength in the House should be deduc- 
ted the Speaker’s voice, if, as is prob- 
able, that office is filled from their 
group. And to the voting strength of 
the Socialists ought to be added the 
voice of the Irish Labour representative 
for Belfast West if he takes his seat. 
The two “ Others ”’ are an Irish Repub- 
lican and an Irish Anti-Partition mem- 
ber, who may, or may not, appear in 
Westminster. 

The two main groups of Conserva- 
tives and their friends, and of the 
Socialists thus become 320 and 296 
respectively, with the former in a 
majority of 24. If to them are added 
what Lord Beveridge calls the “ un- 
hyphenated ” Liberals, numbering 6, 
the Government voting strength will 
have a majority of 30, assuming that the 
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two other Irish members do not take 
part. 

In terms of those actually present at 
Westminster the position will therefore 
be: 


Actual, Less 


Speaker and 
adding Irish 
Actual Labour to Labour 
Conservatives 321 320 
Liberal 6 6 
Labour . 295 296 
Others 3 2 
625 624 


On the other hand, in terms of actual 
and probable voting strength there 
should be certain differences, as follows: 


Actual Probable 
Voting Strength Voting Strength 
Conservatives 320) 320 326 
Liberal. 6) +624 6} 622 
Labour . 295 $304 J 295 296 
Others . 3) 1 \ 
Majority 16 30 


The mere results of the polling 
alone would justify the assumption 
that the six Liberals will support Mr. 
Churchill’s Government on all matters 
unless some fundamental issue of 
conscience appears which had not 
been foreseen in their election mani- 
festo and addresses. Most of the six 
Liberals were elected in constituencies 
where, by mutual understanding on 
General Election tactics, Conservative 
candidates did not offer themselves for 
election, but left the Liberals a clear 
run against Labour. A notable excep- 
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tion to this is Mr. Grimond’s return 
after a three-cornered fight in Orkney 
and Shetland, with a substantially in- 
creased Liberal majority. 

This assumption of Liberal support 
for the Government has been confirmed 
by the statement which Mr. Clement 
Davies made after Mr. Churchill’s offer 
of a Cabinet post to the Liberals had 
been rejected on careful consideration 
by the Liberal leaders. From the point 
of view of the Liberal Party this decision 
is no doubt justified. To enter Mr. 
Churchill’s Government would be an 
act of political suicide, which no party 
can be expected to commit of its own 
free will. But from the national point 
of view, the important thing at the 
moment is not what the Liberal Party 
will do in future in the constituencies, 
but how its members in the House of 
Commons will vote. Mr. Clement 
Davies’ promise to give the Govern- 
ment broad and general support 
answers that question in a manner that 
adds to Mr. Churchill’s parliamentary 
strength and increases the margin 
within which a broad and national 
policy can be pursued. 

A working majority of 30 for Mr. 
Churchill is not too bad. Mr. Attlee’s 
Government survived for 20 months 
with fewer, and had more internal dis- 
sensions on rearmament, the Budget, 
the Health Act, and perhaps more 
issues than we know, than Mr. 
Churchill’s is likely to have in any fore- 
seeable future. Mr. Churchill is much 
more securely based for a run of several 
years than Mr. Attlee has lately been, 
in spite of the slender majorities which 
they have had. On the other hand, like 
Mr. Attlee, Mr. Churchill cannot afford 
to lose many bye-elections. 

The returns from the constituencies 
show that the Socialists polled well over 
13? million votes, the Conservatives and 
their allies something over 13} millions, 
the Liberals about ? million, and miscel- 


laneous candidates, including Irish, 
Welsh and Scottish Nationalists, and 
Communists, say } million. In other 
words, out of an electorate of just under 
35 millions, about 284 millions voted. 
The Liberal figures are, of course, 
grossly misleading because only 109 
candidates stood out of the 625 con- 
stituencies. There is no reason to 
suppose that many fewer than two 
million Liberals voted ; which means 
that most of them must have voted 
Conservative or Socialist. Even this is 
not the full national picture, for none 
of these figures take into account the 
six million people who did not vote 
at all. 

At first sight the most disquieting 
feature is that of a country divided half 
and half into Socialists and anti- 
Socialists, because of the small size of 
the Liberal and miscellaneous vote. 
But this would be a misleading conclu- 
sion in view of the small number of 
Liberal candidates standing and the 
size of the 20 per cent. mass of the 
electorate which abstained. The result 
does not necessarily mean that half the 
country wants to see a fully-fledged 
Socialist state brought into being re- 
gardless of the economic consequences 
at home and abroad; or in a world in 
which, with the exception of Russia and 
China, the ideal of a Socialist state is 
not accepted, or apparently acceptable, 
to the majority of the population of the 
earth. (Incidentally, we really know 
nothing about what the majority of the 
people in Russia and China would 
really think if they were allowed to do 
SO.) 

The problem is what the six million 
electors who did not vote really think. 
Any answer must be mainly pure 
speculation ; but there are, perhaps, 
a few indications. The authoritative 
voices of the Labour party, forecast a 
Labour poll of 14 millions, and they 
were not far out. They presumably 
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attributed to themselves a proportion of 
total Liberal votes cast. All these 
14 million votes do not, therefore, 
necessarily represent people who desire 
to see a Socialist State brought to fruit- 
ion. We shall see in due course whether 
the Labour leaders were disappointed 
with the turn-out of their supporters. 
They have not said so yet. It is remark- 
able in how many constituencies the 
Labour poll in 1951 was within a few 
score of votes of the figures for 1950, in 
spite of a larger electorate and the 
addition of a proportion of Liberals 
where no Liberal was standing. In few 
constituencies did Labour increase their 
poll by very much, except in the Glas- 
gow area, and in certain other highly- 
industrialised centres. Their main in- 
creases seem to be due to Liberal votes, 
which does not mean conversions to the 
Socialist creed. The impression that 
true Socialism polled its full strength 
this year, and that that full strength was 
lower than in 1950, is at any rate ten- 
able. 

On the other side there are good 
reasons for supposing that many Liber- 
als abstained altogether in constitu- 
encies where no Liberal candidate was 
standing, even if it is accepted that 
the preponderance of Liberal votes cast 
for either of the two major groups went 
to the Conservatives. Both those who 
cast their votes and those who abstained 
can be classed as anti-Socialist. But 
even if as many as a million Liberals 
abstained, some five million “ floating 
voters” remain unaccounted for. The 
vast majority of these, even if not 
enthusiastic enough to support Mr. 
Churchill actively, can nevertheless be 
counted as anti-Socialist, if only be- 
cause voting discipline in Labour circles 
is better than in Conservative circles, 
and because Labour leaders did not 
forecast more than 14 million votes. 
[t thus seems legitimate to suppose 
that out of the total electorate of 35 
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millions, the pro-Socialists number, 
say, 15 millions, and the anti-Socialists 
about 20 millions. 

But this is not the whole story, for 
there is no doubt that an appreciable 
element of the electorate was influenced 
against Mr. Churchill by the scandalous 
and disreputable ‘ war-mongering ”’ 
campaign. Of this element a part voted 
Socialist in the genuine belief that Mr. 
Attlee would keep the country out of 
war, and a part refrained from voting 
for Mr. Churchill and did not vote at 
all. There is plenty of evidence of the 
effects of this slanderous campaign on 
the polling. Leaflets showing children 
in gas-masks and asking, “Do you 
want this ? If not, vote Labour ” were 
certainly not without result. Nor were 
the activities of bands of school- 
children who paraded with suitable 
slogans and confessed that they had 
been prompted to do so by their school- 
teachers. More positive evidence is 
that of women who acknowledged that 
they voted Socialist, though they “ pre- 
ferred’ Mr. Churchill, because they 
had children of military age ; and of 
others who voted Socialist or abstained, 
but said that they hoped “ the old man 
would get in nevertheless.” Taking all 
this into account, there can be no doubt 
that the “‘ war-mongering”’ campaign 
succeeded in reducing Mr. Churchill’s 
majority and in increasing the non- 
voting element of 20 per cent. of the 
electorate. 

It is generally admitted that 1951 has 
brought about a moderate “ swing to 
the right.” The swing has probably 
been larger than appears in the crude 
figures. It has, nevertheless, in the out- 
come been a disappointment to both 
Conservatives and Liberals. In many 
constituencies the “swing” only 
amounts; on the figures, to 1,000 to 
2,000 votes. But it is a “swing” 
nevertheless. For Labour is must also 
be disappointing to think how much of 
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their poll is due to the Liberals, and 
how many of the six million abstainers 
they failed to attract. 

Looked at dispassionately the result 
of the General Election for the outside 
world is that the representation of the 
electors who voted in the House of 
Commons is an accurate reflection of 
how they voted. A little over half the 
total poll was pro-Socialism, and a little 
less than half was against Socialism: a 
little over half the members returned are 
opposed to Socialism, and a little under 
half are advocates of the Socialist idea. 
It is very odd how so crude—according 
to its critics—an electoral system as ours 
produces such accurate results. And 
this in spite of the most ridiculous 
possible paradoxes which the system 
contains. In theory, with only two 
candidates standing in every one of the 
625 constituencies, and with every Con- 
servative candidate getting in with a 
majority of one vote, there would be no 
Socialist representation for half the 
electorate, less 625 votes! Or, again, if 
every constituency was fought by three 
candidates of three parties, two-thirds 
of the electorate might be politically not 
represented at all! No such, or similar, 
anomaly happened this time, and the 


outside world will only think of the 
country as divided and represented in 
nearly equal parts by Socialists and anti- 
Socialists because the outside world will 
forget about the 6 million who did not 
vote and will not know about the part 
still played by Liberal opinion. 

Therefore, unfortunately, the verdict 
abroad will be one of disappointment. 
The U.S.A. and Europe, certainly the 
Commonwealth, and perhaps even the 
East, had hoped for a sensational and 
resounding verdict in favour of Mr. 
Churchill. It is important that the 
elements which went to make up the 
picture, and the admitted swing to the 
right which has been taking place in the 
United Kingdom since 1950, should not 
be forgotten and should be understood. 

The swing to the right is particularly 
important because it has its counter- 
parts in the Commonwealth and in 
Europe. It looks as if the tide of the 
Left-wing movement had passed its flood 
and was slowly beginning to ebb, and 
that the results of our General Election 
in 1951 contain evidence thereof. 
This, and the fact of a Conservative 
Government under Mr. Churchill, are 
real and true. 

RENNELL. 
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FRANCE IN THE AUTUMN 
OF 1951 


By RAYMOND ARON 


of June 17 would at last give France 

the stable government the need for 
which no one denies. This hope has 
not been realised. The Second 
Assembly of the Fourth Republic is 
even more divided and less capable of 
governing than the first ; a sorry result 
which, however, was not unforeseeable. 

The electoral law applied in 1946 
might be described as proportional 
representation with a bonus to the 
strong parties. This law worked to the 
advantage of the Communist Party and 
the M.R.P. (Mouvement Républicain 
Populaire), which at that time enjoyed 
the largest number of votes. The 
electoral law of 1951 (or, more exactly, 
the electoral laws, for the system was 
not the same in Paris as in the rest of 
France) might be described as propor- 
tional representation with a bonus to 
the weak parties. This system enabled 
the objective envisaged by its authors 
to be achieved. The parties of the 
centre—Socialists, M.R.P., Socialist 
Radicals, and Independents and 
Peasants—secured more seats than the 
rule of strict proportionality would 
have given them. Thus, Communists 
and de Gaullists got 48-2 per cent. of 
the votes cast, but secured only 224 
seats out of the 625 in the Assembly, 
or less than 36 per cent. By contrast, 
the Socialist party lost 650,000 votes 
as compared with 1946 (its proportion 
of the total being 14-5 per cent. this 
year against 17-9 per cent. in 1946), but 
gained a few seats. The Socialist 
Radicals and the Independents and 
Peasants secured about a hundred seats 


| T was hoped that the general election 


each without gaining ground in the 
country. (The former suffered a slight 
loss, winning 11-5 per cent. of this 
year’s poll against 12-4 per cent. in 
1946 ; the latter improved their posi- 
tion a little, receiving 13-1 per cent. of 
all votes cast against 12-8 per cent. in 
1946.) 

In theory there is nothing outrageous 
in all this. People on the Continent 
are accustomed to electoral laws which 
incline the expression of the popular 
will in the direction desired by those 
who govern. In the abstract one can 
even justify efforts to strengthen the 
representation of moderate parties and 
reduce that of parties regarded as ex- 
treme. The Communists received 26-5 
per cent. of the votes cast this year 
against 28-4 per cent. in 1946; but 
they now have only about a hundred 
deputies instead of 183. Nevertheless, 
favour shown to the Centre can be 
justified only on one condition—that 
these middle-of-the-road parties taken 
together have the capacity to govern. 
After some months of experience it 
must unhappily be admitted that the 
strongest partisans of the Third Force 
no longer hide their disillusionment. 
The majority of the Assembly is now 
more divided and the government is 
weaker than before the appeal to the 
country. 

The apparent reason for this division 
of the majority is the revival of the 
struggle between Catholics and de- 
fenders of the lay State over subsidies 
to the so-called free schools. The 
tradition of conflict between Church 
and State over the schools is well 
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known. The existing arrangement— 
under which the State maintains only 
the lay schools, but leaves private 
schools, whether religious or not, free— 
though never regarded as fair either by 
the Church or by the defenders of 
secular teaching, was _ nevertheless 
accepted in fact, and even those who 
criticised it in theory made no great 
effort to change it. Now, however, 
growing economic difficulties have 
caused a breach in this settlement, the 
Catholic schools asking for State aid 
because they are no longer able to do 
without it. 

This request could have been dealt 
with reasonably on the level of facts. 
Catholic elementary schools are impor- 
tant only in certain areas (the West and 
the East). The so-called free secondary 
schools (which are not all Catholic) 
provide for almost half of the French 
secondary school population. For the 
time being these free or private schools 
fulfil an indispensable function because 
the State schools could not suddenly 
cope with the pupils from them if they 
were forced to close their doors. But 
on this point memories of past struggles 
remain so vivid and the clash of doc- 
trines is so profound that neither side 
would agree to consider financial aid to 
certain private schools for practical 
reasons, after exact study of the actual 
situation. Instead, a provisional solu- 
tion was found in grants (bonuses) to 
families, which spend them on the 
schools of their choice, or in supple- 
mentary credits for school construc- 
tion. 

The schools question has unquestion- 
ably increased in bitterness because the 
Gaullist Rassemblement du _ Peuple 
Frangais is strongly represented in the 
Assembly. In its electoral programme 
the Rassemblement included financial 
assistance to the free schools by a some- 
what complicated variety of grants. 
The M.R.P., which in part of France 


competes for the support of the same 
electors as the Rassemblement, could 
not demand less than its rival. These 
demands, however, made inevitable the 
break-up of the alliance between the 
Socialists and the Catholics of the Left 
(the M.R.P.), which formed the core of 
the coalition that governed France 
during the previous Assembly. It is 
true that the right wing of the Centre 
parties (which comprises the Radicals 
and the Independents and Peasants) 
is stronger than in the last parliament, 
numbering some 200 deputies against 
a bare 150. But it is also true that 
there can be no majority in the 
Assembly if Communists, Socialists, 
and Gaullists are all in opposition. In 
fact, financial aid to the “ free ’’ schools 
was voted by a majority which included 
the Gaullists against an opposition 
including the Socialists. Was this an 
accident or the sign of a change in the 
future composition of the majority ? 

However this may be, the fact in 
itself unquestionably implies that, 
whereas in the last Assembly there was 
no spare majority, in the present one 
there is. Before June 1951 the Centre 
parties were condemned to live together 
because the only alternative was a dis- 
solution which they unanimously re- 
jected. Since June 1951 the Gaullist 
Rassemblement is less feared ; it has 
numbered its forces—they total about 
four million votes, more than 20 per 
cent. of the total—and they are seen to 
be important but not fatal to the 
regime. A tidal wave which would 
sweep away existing institutions is no 
longer feared, and others are tempted 
to co-operate with a group which after 
all is the largest in the Assembly. 

It is possible that next year the 
quarrel about /a laicité (which is not 
threatened in essentials) will be for- 
gotten and that an understanding be- 
tween the Socialists and the other 
Centre parties will be re-established. 
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Personally I do not think that a recon- 
ciliation of this kind is at hand, and I 
am convinced that it would in any case 
be fragile. Only a sense of peril and 
necessity held Socialists, Popular Re- 
publicans, Radicals and Moderates to- 
gether. Neither peril nor necessity exist 
any longer to-day—or, at least, they 
are not felt to do so. The Gaullist 
Rassemblement has entered the parlia- 
mentary game and, if it will participate 


‘in a government, the possibility of a 
majority without the Socialists will 


exist. On the other hand, the majority 
grouping which provided the basis for 
Cabinets in the last Assembly, even if 
it could be formed again to-morrow, 
would be fatally split and unstable. 

But this other majority comprising 
Radicals, M.R.P., Moderates, and Gaul- 
lists, this majority which is always in 
mind but little discussed—is it a dream 
or a near possibility ? The answer 
probably lies somewhere between these 
extremes ; it is more than a dream, 
but less than a possibility of the near 
future. The Centre parties have not 
forgotten their electoral campaign 
against the Rassemblement, while the 
latter has by no means forgotten its 
criticisms of the parties and their 
methods. The conditions which one 
side would make before engering on the 
experiment of a coalition would be very 
different from the conditions acceptable 
to the other side. 

The conclusion is that French internal 
politics seems committed to a prolonga- 
tion of the present period of instability. 
Yet circumstances have never made a 
strong government more desirable. 


* 


The Korean war and American re- 
armament have produced inflationist 
phenomena throughout the whole of 
the free world. Raw material prices 
have risen on the world market, the 
terms of trade have worsened for the 
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majority of European countries, pro- 
duction has risen but prices have risen 
more, and the rise of prices has in its 
turn brought about an advance in 
wages. Some of these changes have 
unfortunately gone ahead more rapidly 
in France than elsewhere. Taking 1948 
as 100, the following table shows ‘the 
change by July 1951 in France, Ger- 
many, and Great Britain :— 


Index Number 


Wholesale prices 151 127 146 
Cost of living 140 107 117 
Industrial wage 

rates (hourly) 148 115 113 
Terms of trade 75 68 76 


France Germany Britain 


In other words, the worsening of the 
terms of trade is similar in all three 
countries and the rise in wholesale 
prices is scarcely more marked in France 
than in Britain, but the cost of living 
and the hourly rate of industrial wages 
have advanced twice as fast in France 
as in Britain or in the majority of other 
European countries. 

It may well be asked why France is so 
vulnerable to inflation. One cause is 
the weakness of the State, resulting 
from the fact that those who govern 
are—or believe themselves—unable to 
resist the multiple pressures to which 
they are subjected. Another cause is 
the country’s economic structure, and 
in particular the size and weight of the 
distributive organisation. A third is 
the use to which the workers put wage 
increases, which immediately turn into 
demand for certain consumption goods 
(especially meat), raising prices accord- 
ingly and in turn evoking new wage 
demands. Still others are the low level 
of wages and a more or less permanent 
discontent. Even a limited rise in the 
cost of living increases this discontent 
to a level where it becomes—or seems 
to become—irresistible. | Moreover, 
even during the best year (1949-50) the 
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budget has never attained more than a 
rough equilibrium. It is true that the 
deficit was not large ; but savings are 
ridiculously small, the State absorbs 
for its own needs part of the capital 
sums available, and the private séctor 
of the French economy, in addition to 
the sums which it saves itself, is often 
compelled to finance its capital invest- 
ment by means of bank credits. 

This propensity to inflation is also 
more simply explained by the multi- 
plicity of charges weighing on the 
French economy. We have at one and 
the same time to rebuild our houses, 
modernise our industrial equipment, 
maintain the standard of life of an un- 
satisfied population, keep an expedi- 
tionary force in Indo-China, and or- 
ganise and equip an army at home. 
And all these tasks must be accom- 
plished in a country which was occupied 
for four years and in the throes of a 
permanent crisis during the ten years 
before the Second World War. 

When Parliament reassembles in 
November or December after the can- 
tonal elections, certain painful choices 
will have to be made. The war in Indo- 
China at present costs a milliard francs 
a day, or between 350 and 400 milliards 
a year. This year the military budget 
of metropolitan France amounts to a 
similar total, and it should be approxi- 
mately doubled if the rearmament pro- 
gramme presented by France last year 
is to be carried out. The 1952 budget 
will thus imply (1) additional taxes, and 
(2) a reallocation of available resources 
between the several headings of war in 
Indo-China, an army in Europe, in- 
dustrial equipment, and general recon- 
struction. All the political parties in 
fact agree that it is impossible both to 
increase tax revenue and also to reduce 
outlays under any of these headings. 
Probably both the decisions which are 
said to be ruled out will have to be 
taken. But one wonders what parlia- 


mentary majority will be found to 
shoulder the responsibility. 


* 


Despite these internal difficulties, the 
French government during the course 
of last year took the initiative in policies 
which open vast perspectives. The chief 
among them were the Schuman and the 
Pleven plans, the coal-steel pool and the 
European army. Both have the same 


purpose—to avoid granting Germany: 


the rights of a sovereign state but to 
integrate her into a larger community 
inside which she would enjoy an 
equality of right while renouncing part 
of her sovereignty along with other 
countries which agree to the same sacri- 
fices. These proposals of course spring 
from the profound distrust with which 
the resurrection of Germany inspires a 
part of French opinion ; whereas a 
European federation is more fertile in 
possibilities than the guarantees which 
France’s desire for security formerly 
suggested. 

Some French people fear that the 
rearmament of Germany would provide 
the Russians with a casus belli ; others 


fear lest a rearmed Germany should 


pursue an aggressive policy aiming at 
unification of the two zones or recon- 
quest of the lost eastern provinces. A 
European federation, or even the plan 
for a European army, appears to the 
people now running France to afford 
the best safeguard against these perils. 
Nevertheless, the resistance that tradi- 
tional French nationalism offers to a 
policy which, from fear of a future 
Germany, would attempt to-day to 
bring French and Germans together 
into a single political unit is not less 
strong and is easily understood. 

For my part I would not dispute the 
inspiration or the goal of this policy. 
To me the only problem appears that 
of method. What matters is not to 
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introduce avoidable delays into the 
business of putting Europe into a state 
of defence. It is a good thing to have 
political guarantees about Germany— 
but on condition that the effectiveness 
of the armies of Western Europe is not 
reduced. It would be regrettable if 
German rearmament resulted simply 
from an American decision, or followed 
a direct agreement between Bonn and 
the Pentagon. Efforts by Bonn, Lon- 
don and Paris to agree about methods 
of German rearmament are wholly 
justified. It is even more important to 
get down to brass tacks and agree about 
the concrete conditions a European 
army requires rather than to debate 
indefinitely about the juridical and 
political aspects of a European defence 
union. In the months ahead negotia- 
tions about a European army ought to 
be brought to an end and the results 
ratified by the parliaments concerned. 
It is only after this stage that it will be 
possible to judge whether peoples who 
have fought one another for centuries 


will be able to stand side by side in the 
same army in service of the same policy. 

It is impossible not to be impressed 
by the contradiction between the weak- 
ness of French governments and the 
gravity of the decisions that have to be 
taken. All friends of France will want 
to see this deplorable contradiction 
overcome. Unhappily, there are no 
signs which foretell such a change, the 
condition of which would be the entry 
of the Gaullist Rassemblement into the 
majority grouping of the Assembly. 
But in spite of everything, consolation 
can be sought in the idea—which is not 
wholly false—that the French nation, 
both citizens and administration, has 
ended by adapting itself to the lack of 
a real State. France endures a failure 
which Britain, for example, would not 
endure. And apart from this consola- 
tion, the hope remains that a remedy 
will emerge out of the very excess of 
evil. Acute crisis would perhaps pro- 
duce radical reform. 

RAYMOND ARON. 


A JOURNEY FROM RUSSIA 


By JOHN SMITH 


AST month I visited Russia ; un- 
| erat and briefly it is true—but 
since I went neither as a fellow- 
traveller nor as part of a Democratic 


Delegation I was at least able to use my. 


eyes. In the Russian quagmire of mis- 
information eyes alone can be trusted, 
and this no doubt accounts for the 
superhuman efforts made in Russia to 
prevent anybody, and especially dele- 
gations, from using them. However, 
being unguided and unhustled, although 
watched and followed, I saw enough to 
alter all my views about the Soviet 
Union. 


The first illusion to vanish was that 
Russia is irresistible. Russia may be 
strong*militarily, and ready to launch a 
blitzkrieg on the German pattern, but 
I do not believe she could again—and 
this time without lease-lend aid 
delivered to her door—mount anything 
like a sustained offensive war. My first 
and most powerful impression of Russia 
was one of fantastic decrepitude ; 


’ almost everything—roads and railways, 
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buildings new or old—is in a state of 
the utmost decay. Only the main 
streets in Moscow are of tarmac, the 
remainder are cobbled, and the minor - 
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side streets are of earth. Leaving Mos- 
cow, the main roads are of tar for a 
certain distance, and then either dwindle 
into narrow strips, or revert to broken 
and undulating cobbles and to earth. 
I do not believe there is a railway or a 
road in Russia on which one could 
travel at an average of more than 30 
miles an hour. The lorries to be seen 
on the roads are either very ancient 
affairs capable of carrying perhaps 
2 tons, or else ten-wheeled American 
trucks—received under lease-lend or 
copied in Russian factories from Ameri- 
can models. There is no heavy road 
transport, or roads capable of taking it. 
It is quite clear that the Russian trans- 
port system is already strained to burst- 
ing point, without either the added load 
of war traffic or the dislocation which 
would be caused by bombing. 

The same is true of Russian building ; 
the conditions under which most urban 
Russians live is worse than anything 
I have seen, even in the worst spots of 
Dublin or of Naples. The over- 
crowding is incredible—I found eleven 
families living in one small church—and 
the condition of the buildings equally 
so. The houses that survive from 
Tsarist days, of stucco or wood, have 
been untouched since the Revolution ; 
they tilt and sag and crumble till it 
would be impossible to believe that they 
are inhabited, were it not for the green 
plants and lace curtains inside each 
window. The more modern buadings 
are little better ; even if they have been 
completed—which is very seldom in- 
deed—they soon resemble exhibition 
architecture that has been allowed to 
stand too long. New paint does not 
exist. No Western country could func- 
tion at all, even in time of peace, with 
such communications and such hous- 
ing ; and, after making every possible 
allowance for the stiffening influence of 
the police state, and for an Asiatic dis- 
regard of poverty and suffering, it is 


still hard to believe that the Soviet 
Union, whatever the equipment of her 
armies at the front, could remain on the 
offensive for long with equipment such 
as this in the rear. Her performance 
in the last war, with strategic bombing 
inits infancy, need not alter this opinion. 

These shortcomings do not make it 
impossible for the Russians to wage 
war, but their present internal policy 
must dissuade them from it. My first 
impression of Russia was one of fan- 
tastic decrepitude and inadequacy ; my 
second of fantastic activity to make 
this good. Factories, blocks of flats, 
railways and roads are being built on 
all sides—no doubt slowly and badly— 
and at the expense of the contemporary 
Russian standard of living, but none 
the less it is possible to see more capital 
work being undertaken in one day in 
Russia than in a month over here. I 
saw four new railways being built. I 
also saw the Moscow-Jaroslavl road 
being turned from cobbles into tarmac, 
and its width trebled, by forced labour; 
the men and women were divided into 
gangs of about thirty, and at each end 
of each gang would sit a soldier on a 
kitchen chair, with a rifle across his 
knees. The prettiest girl I saw in Russia 
was driving a steam roller for one of 
these gangs. The Russians have clearly 
embarked on a vast programme of 
capital works which to all appearances 
might well occupy them for a lifetime ; 
and, whether it is intended ultimately 
for war or peace, war in the near future 
could do nothing but damage and delay 
the programme. 

On the other hand, neither the fact 
that Russia appears overwhelmingly 
absorbed at home, nor that she may be 
unable to sustain a long offensive war— 
neither of these can guarantee that war 
will not break out. As Mr. Vyshinsky 
remarked (I met him ; he is a charming 
silver-haired old bourgeois, and it is an 
effort in his presence to remember that 
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he was the public prosecutor during the 
purges), ““ We are masters of our mar- 
vellous country,” and for the masters 
of Russia war is not immoral or in- 
humane, or even undesirable ; it is just 
a certain type of policy to be used when 
it pays. Russia, whatever the rational 
pros and cons, will go to war when the 
dozen isolated men in the Politburo 
decide that the time has arrived. Like 
most isolated people, they are probably 
misinformed, and so may underestimate 
the strength of the West—a misconcep- 
tion which our policy of weakness does 
nothing to remove ; or they may be 
frightened by Western rearmament into 
a preventive war. On the other hand, 
they may realise, whatever they say in 
public, that the West does not intend 
to attack them. The decision of so few 
men—which may even be the decision 
of Stalin himself—is bound to be un- 
predictable, and therefore we must not 
for an instant slacken our own pro- 
gramme of rearmament; but if her 
roads, railways and buildings, and what 
she is doing to them, are any guide, then 
Russia has every reason to remain at 
peace. 

However, whether war breaks out or 
not, it must never be forgotten that 
Russia is implacably hostile to the West. 
The belief that we shall finally attack 
her is a prime article of Russian faith, 
and the whole propaganda machine is 
daily directed against us. The only 
possible answer to this is to make our- 
selves quite manifestly powerful enough 
to attack her—and then not do it. But 
unless we can find a new policy towards 
Russia, we are committed at best to a 
perpetual armament race, at worst to an 
eventual war; and no arms race in 
history has yet had any other con- 
clusion. At present we just stumble 
weakly along, hoping for the impossible. 
The theory that by treating Russia 
reasonably for long enough we shall at 
last convince her people of their errors 
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must, to anyone who has been there, 
seem absurd. No favourable account 
of Western overtures or conditions can 
ever reach the Russian public ; and if 
by some chance we convinced some 
Russian official visiting the West of our 
goodwill, he would, on his return to 
Russia, vanish the moment he aired his 
new convictions. Furthermore, it is 
very doubtful whether the Russians are 
capable of conversion, even if we could 
reach their ears. All the Russians I 
met, whether officials or taxi-drivers, 
were quite obviously content under the 
régime ; they spoke with all the en- 
thusiasm, bigotry and simplicity that I 
imagine made the early Christians so 
irritating, and the early: Mohammedans 
so successful, in the ancient world. If 
one produced an unpalatable fact or 
opinion they merely smiled with the 
strong, unconscious superiority of con- 
viction fortified by ignorance of any- 
thing outside Russia. This attitude is 
universal ; the discontented have long 
ago been converted or despatched—a 
policy which makes missionary work 
easy and 100 per cent. successful. We 
have as much chance of converting the 
Russians as the Pharisees had- of con- 
verting the Apostles. Russia is in the 
grip of religion, and should war come, 
it will have all the special horrors of a 
war of religion added to those of the 
atomic bomb. 

If the idea of conversion is futile, the 
hope of an internal revolt is even more 
so. Not only are the Russians un- 
doubtedly content, but, in addition, no 
revolt could possibly be organised ; in 
the Russian atmosphere of suspicion, 
no conspirator would dare confide in 
anybody else, and almost before the 
first signs of disaffection everybody 
would have been arrested. The effici- 
ency of the police is terrifying ; on one 
occasion, having caught a train only by 
sprinting down the platform, I felt sure 
that for once I was not being followed ; 
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accordingly, when I reached the station 
to which I had bought a ticket, I decided 
to stay in the train and travel further ; 
within 30 seconds of my decision, a 
a military policeman appeared and 
pushed me off the train. I cannot 
imagine how it was done; when 
George Orwell writes about the detec- 
tion of “ thought-crime ”’ in his brilliant 
book on Russia, 1984, he is not very 
wide of the mark. Finally, the whole 
country is run by a group of old and 
experienced revolutionaries like Stalin, 
who are not likely to be fooled by 
younger imitators : while as for pinning 
our hopes to a struggle for power on 
the death of Stalin, we have not even 
any evidence that he is still alive ; and 
any struggle there might be would cer- 
tainly be concealed from the Western 
world. The régime is quite clearly 
stronger now than ever before. 
Preventive war we will not under- 
take ; neither conversion from without 
nor disruption from within are con- 
ceivable. How then are we to release 
the present intolerable tension in 
Europe ? To rearm goes without say- 
ing. Equally important, but less ob- 
vious, we must strengthen the iron cur- 
tain. At present this Russian invention 
functions in only one direction, and 
most people would like to see it 
abolished. I believe it is the one hope 
of the West, and for the following 
reason. After the decrepitude and the 
activity, the third and the most lasting 
impression of Russia must, to anyone, 
be the complete death of creative ability. 
It does not take long to see when this 
death took place ; everything in Russia 
that demands creative ability has got 
stuck in the 1920’s—architecture, paint- 
ing, stage scenery, book production, 
china, glass (though this is more often 
Victorian), interior decoration, clothes 
(the men wear Oxford bags without 
exception and the women drab frocks 
of a vaguely Paisley pattern). Russia, 
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loudly advertised as progressive and 
proletarian, is in fact as old-fashioned 
and bourgeois as it is possible to 
imagine. Even the ballet, which is 
spellbinding, is, apart from a few excep- 
tions, a mere survival of technique and 
discipline. Whenever some _ special 
creative ability is vital to Russia, as in 
the fields of science and war, it is im- 
ported from the West. The Soviet 
Union is an avid subscriber to technical 
magazines the world over. The great 
majority of Russian transport aircraft 
are literal copies of the American 
Dakota. Of the four Russian types of 
car, two are Packards, one is an Opel, 
and the fourth is much like a Standard 
Vanguard. The lorries on the roads 
are mostly of American design. The 
atom bomb and the MIG fighter came 
from the West—if only from Eastern 
Germany. Indeed, the stimulus which 
Russia received from her violent war- 
time contact with the West cannot be 
overestimated. Not only did she receive 
under lease-lend a complete merchant 
navy and more lorries than she already 
possessed, but the spectacle of German 
efficiency was not wasted. In their 
short occupation of Western Russia, 
for example, the Germans laid down 
more tarred roads than already existed 
in the whole Soviet Union. After the 
war, Russia received a transfusion of 
East German brains. The shortest 
glance at Russia suffices to show that 
only since the war has she begun to 
make any real progress, and this pro- 
gress is entirely due to contact with the 
West. One cannot imagine how so 
little can have been achieved in Russia 
between the wars. To this theory there 
are no doubt exceptions ; but my over- 
whelming impression of the Soviet 
Union is of a-country lacking in Pro- 
methean fire—a shortage unsurprising 
in a land where any new idea may turn 
out to be a crime. 

If Russia is cut off from the West she 
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will, although her people work harder 
than ours, fall slowly so far behind, that 
war, in perhaps only one generation, 
will become impossible. All East-West 
trade should cease ; if it were not to 
the Russians’ net advantage they would 
not be willing to engage in it ; at best 
by trading with Russia we free part of 
her economy for warlike ends, at worst 
we sell her our ideas. The price we pay 
for every cargo of corn or timber from 
Russia is an addition to the length of 
time for which we must sustain the 
burden of rearmament. All our present 
political entanglements with Russia 
should gradually be simplified and 
hammered out by hard local bargains. 
This is nowhere more important than 
in Germany and at this instant. The 
cry for a United Germany, which be- 
witches so many Germans, may well 
lead to an all-German Government 
containing Communist Ministers. 


From that it is a short and familiar 


step to a Communist Government ; 
and a Communist Germany would 
supply everything that Russia lacks for 
world dominion. At the same time, a 
diplomatic policy of tit for tat should 
be initiated : all the insulting restric- 
tions which are applied to Western 
diplomats in Moscow should be applied 
to Russians in the West. That this 
policy bears fruit has already been 
Shown. When I first applied for a 
Soviet visa, 16 months before getting 
it, I was presented with five untrans- 
lated questionnaires in Russian, and 
told to answer them in Russian, on a 
typewriter, and to supply five copies of 
my autobiography, also typed in 
Russian. I wrote an account of this to 
our Embassy in Moscow, who insti- 
tuted comparable difficulties for Rus- 
sians coming here—and it is now 
possible to apply for a Soviet visa in 
English. The same policy has enabled 
Western diplomats to get Russian driv- 
ing licences; and the same policy 
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should be used to alter the present 
absurd rate of exchange between the 
rouble and other currencies—a rate 
fixed by the Russians themselves which 
brings them annually a profit of many 
millions in foreign exchange at a time 
when in fact their imperative need to 
buy foreign ideas makes it easy for the 
West to reverse the situation. 

The Russians will not think the worse 
of us for this treatment, nor be more 
likely to resort to war, since nothing 
can make them more hostile to us than 
they are at present. Nothing we do, 
short of aggression, will make war with 
Russia more likely. On the other hand, 
our present policy is highly dangerous, 
since by allowing them easy success it 
will give the Russians, as it did the 
Nazis, an inflated notion of their own 
strength. Every political negotiation 
or encounter between East and West, 
however sweetly reasonable our words, 
is bound to be to the advantage of the 
Russians since, if it were not to their 
advantage, they would not allow the 
encounter to take place. At, and after, 
these meetings they are not hampered 
by truth, and they are ready, unlike 
ourselves, to turn everything into propa- 
ganda ; we are thus inevitably at a 
disadvantage. We cannot reach or 
change the Russian mind, and every 
meeting between East and West merely 
helps the Russians to convince their 
supporters at home and add to them 
abroad. 

These fellow-travellers abroad must 
not be neglected if the policy of isola- 
tion is to succeed. Somehow it must 
be revealed to the Communists of the 
West how very different Stalinism is 
from Communism ; how, apart from 
preaching the seizure and retention of 
power by force, the two creeds have 
nothing whatever in common; how 
Stalinism is merely the Russian national- 
ist variant of Fascism ; and how the 
very doubtful economic blessings of 
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Communism cannot be achieved with- 
out the very manifest evils of the police 
state. Even this is not enough. During 
the generation in which we are by 
isolation helping the Russian state to 
wither away, as even orthodox Com- 
munist doctrine says it will, we must 
find an alternative faith for the West. 
In a complicated world the Russians 
have a simple and active faith ; they 
have something to offer, and we have 
not. In such conditions Communism 
is bound to spread. As long as they 
can make converts while we cannot, it 
is clear we must lose in the long run. 
At present the only faiths available to 
compete with Communism are Catho- 
licism and Fascism, which explains the 
special virulence of the Russians against 
them ; but neither of these are likely 
to unite the West. There must be a 
genuine counter-reformation of the 
West. 

But counter-reformations cannot be 
hatched in the closing lines of magazine 
articles ; and, indeed, I should have 
preferred all along to relate what Russia 
is like and how I was followed for three 


days by a secret policewoman—whether 
on or off duty I never discovered—and 
many another item of sinister farce ; but 
such things are by now drearily familiar 
to Western readers. It is more impor- 
tant to bring the news that Russia is 
not irresistible once we are rearmed, 
but she will always trouble our peace 
while she endures her present régime ; 
that the régime cannot be changed by 
persuasion or inward force; that it 
depends, however, for its life on the 
capitalist West, and that to render it 
harmless we need only freeze the cold 
war solid, and isolate Russia from the 
West ; that to do this we must first 
simplify our relations with the East by 
a policy of tit for tat and hard local 
bargains—a policy that can in no way 
endanger peace, since the Russians, 
though not necessarily warlike, are 
already as hostile as they can be ; and 
that we must use the years of waiting, 
during which, armed but inactive, we 
watch our enemy weaken, to promote 
this counter-reformation of the West. 


JOHN SMITH. 


EISENHOWER FOR 
PRESIDENT 


By DENYS SMITH 


HE British election campaign 
sharpened American interest in its 
own general election due next 
autumn. It has been followed with 
particular interest by the Republicans 
from the point of view of the lessons to 
be learned from it on how an opposi- 
tion party should behave to bring 
about the downfall of the party in 
power. There is, however, too little 


similarity between conditions in the two 
countries for any very helpful deduc- 
tions to be drawn. The analogy so 
often made between Attlee and Truman 
as typical average men, trying their 
best to cope with big situations without 
any exceptional equipment for the 
positions they respectively hold, is not 
particularly illuminating. Another 
analogy which appeals to some Re- 
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publicans is that the chief asset of the 
British Conservative Party is, in their 
estimation, the personality of its leader. 
They want an outstanding leader of 
their own and by that they mean 
General Eisenhower. 

Recently the Governors of the 48 
states held their annual conference at 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee, in the Great 
Smoky Mountain region. The haze 
which hangs over these heights and 
gives them their name effectively sym- 
bolised the nature of the conference. 
Uncertainty and confusion about next 
year’s election reigned supreme both 
in Republican and Democratic camps. 
The Republicans talked of Eisen- 
hower, but nobody (to use the poli- 
ticians’ language) could be sure that he 
was “‘ available.”” They could not even 
say without fear of contradiction that 
he was a Republican. A_ popular 
pseudo-folksong “On top of Old 
Smoky” (all covered with snow) 
which was played for the Governors’ 
entertainment contains the stanza: 


**T lost my true love 
For a-courtin’ too slow.” 


It expressed the fears of General 
Eisenhower’s supporters that he would 
lose the Republican nomination by 
being too slow in a-courtin’ it. Eisen- 
hower would have to declare himself 
to be a Republican and a candidate, 
said Governor Peterson of Nebraska, 
one of his most dynamic supporters, 
by January 1 if there was to be any 
hope of his nomination at the Repub- 


' primary ballot. 


lican Convention next July at Chicago. © 


He would not only have to declare 
himself, but would have to come 
home from Europe to do so and let the 
people into the secret of where he 
stood on outstanding issues. Other- 
wise Senator Taft would have “ lined 
up”? so many Convention delegates 
that he would be unbeatable. There 
are some who think that Eisenhower 
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will do this. But others who claim 
access to his private thoughts insist 
that he will make no statement and 
take no action of any kind to get the 
nomination. He will remain silent 
till it becomes obvious that he has 
enough support to secure it anyhow. 
To consolidate support for a candidate 
without it being known whether he will 
be a candidate is a task which has 
never been accomplished before. But 
then there has never before been a 
candidate of quite Eisenhower’s type. 
So it might be done. 

The politicians may have to wait 
till next spring before the position 
becomes any clearer. In March New 
Hampshire holds a primary at which 
the voters of that State can express 
their preference for candidates for the 
Presidency. All that is needed is for 
100 people to sign a petition for a 
candidate’s name to be placed on the 
This is done in Janu- 
ary. The State authorities then notify 
those who have been proposed so that 
they can either assent or withdraw 
their name. Silence is taken for con- 
sent. If Eisenhower does not ask that 
his name be withdrawn but remains 
silent, as he has done on all political 
questions hitherto, then his supporters 
will have some specific basis for their 
campaign. 

The Democratic Governors were also 
interested in Eisenhower. Some of 
them have been hoping against hope 
that President Truman would take 
the lead, announce that he would not 
seek another term and propose Eisen- 
hower as his successor. But Mr. 
Truman is being just as reticent about 
his political plans as General Eisen- 
hower. All that can be said with cer- 
tainty is that the President, by the mere 
lifting of a finger, could have the 
Democratic nomination, that his own 
disposition is to lay down the burdens 
of office at the end of his present term 
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and finally that the party leaders, who 
can see no other candidate with a 
serious chance of winning, will bring 
the strongest pressure upon him to 
run again. One development which 
would persuade Mr. Truman to yield 
to party pressure would, it can be 
said with almost equal certainty, be 
the Republican nomination of Senator 
Taft. 

General  Eisenhower’s _ strength 
among Democrats will be tested at 
another spring primary, that of Oregon 
in May. A Democratic petition pro- 
posing his name has already been 
filed. The Republicans are also filing a 
petition with his name. A requirement 
of this particular state introduces a 
curious complication. Signers of the 
petitions are required to certify that 
they are members of the same party as 
the candidate they propose. Both 
groups cannot be right, but the state 
authorities will probably take no action 
on the grounds that each group of 
signatories undoubtedly acted in good 
faith in believing that Eisenhower 
belonged to their party since the 
General himself has failed to clear the 
matter up. The interesting point will 
not be the Oregon Republican vote for 
Eisenhower, but the relative strength 
of Eisenhower and Truman among the 
Democrats. There are many people, 
not only Republicans, who are con- 
vinced that Eisenhower, whatever his 
party label, would draw votes from the 
other party. Southern Democratic 
leaders in particular concede that 
Eisenhower would carry a number of 
southern states: If he were Republican 
candidate they predict a wider split in 
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the “solid South” than that which 
occurred in 1928 when the Democratic 
candidate was the Roman Catholic 
Governor of New York, Alfred Smith. 
The attitude of Governor James Byrnes 
of South Carolina, former Supreme 
Court Justice and former Secretary of 
State, to name but two of his past 
positions, is interesting. He is deter- 
mined to prevent Mr. Truman’s nom- 
ination and, if he cannot, to prevent 
his election. His thesis is that while 
the South will remain true to the 
Democratic party in local and Con- 
gressional elections, Southerners will 
ignore party lines in voting for the 
Presidency. In the unlikely event of 
the contest being between Truman 
and Eisenhower, Governor Byrnes 
might well declare himself for Eisen- 
hower. The event is unlikely, because 
if the Republicans nominate Eisen- 
hower, Truman would almost certainly 
not agree to be the Democratic can- 
didate. 

A final observation on American 
election prospects nine months before 
the event is that the old guard pro- 
fessional politicians of both parties 
talk of a contest between a Truman- 
Barkley and a Taft-Warren ticket. 
That is obviously what both groups 
would prefer. It would be more like 
old times. Governor Warren of Cali- 
fornia has been extremely close- 
mouthed about his choice in 1952. 
This is understandable, his friends say, 
since his choice is Governor Warren. 
It may yet prove that the big affable 
Californian Governor has picked the 
winner. 

DENYS SMITH. 


REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS 


HARDY. 


II. 


By DR. FRANK A. HEDGCOCK 


FTER breakfast on the morrow, 
A: decided to walk to the hamlet of 

Higher Bockhampton and see 
the house where my author was born. 
Having enquired the way from the 
hotel-porter, I was told to follow the 
London road until it bent north at the 
outskirts of the town and then to turn 
right on to a rough track that led across 
the fields. 

I walked on, enjoying the perfect 
July day and, no doubt, thinking over 
my interview of the day before, until I 
noticed that I had certainly gone too 
far on the main road and had probably 
overshot the turning at the bend. On 
my right, where the peaceful landscape 
developed in a series of gentle rises and 
dips, I perceived a copse of some 
extent, stretching towards the east. 
That, said I to myself, is undoubtedly 
the wood where Dick Dewy and Fancy 
Day went nutting. I have only to 
follow it and it will surely lead me to 
the hamlet from which they came. 

But, on reaching the top of the first 
swell, no houses were to be seen in the 
hollow nor any sign of human habita- 
tion. Not a sound broke the silence of 
the summer day. Then suddenly I 
noticed in the distance a faint column 
of blue smoke, evidently from a wood 
fire, marked against the darker blue of 
the sky. I traced it downward in 
imagination “ to its root on some quiet 
hearthstone, festooned overhead with 
hams and flitches,” and I knew that in 
the next dip I should find Higher 
Bockhampton. As I mounted the 
slope, rural sounds reached my ears : 
the whirr of a lawn-mower, the clacking 
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of clippers trimming a hedge, then the 
harsh call of a cock. And there below 
me nestled the half-score cottages of the 
place I was seeking. 

How still it was ! and how deserted ! 
a spot outside the gates of the world. 
As I walked along the track between the 
houses I saw only one inhabitant, at 
work in a garden. And at the extreme 
end of this hidden corner lay the long 
thatched cottage which I knew must be 
Hardy’s home. 

It leant, as if cowering from the north- 
east blast, against a hillock, half-hidden 
by trees growing on the slope. Its 
rustic garden was gay with roses and 
hollyhocks. The lattice windows of its 
first floor ran up into the thatch of the 
roof. 

Some famous men are unlucky in 
their birthplaces. It is with disappoint- 
ment that one learns from a memorial 
plaque that a celebrated artist or a poet 
whose words have winged round the 
world was born in a dingy London 
street or a lane in some industrial town. 
Fate had chosen a more fitting place 
for Hardy’s entry into life. His home 
was truly under the greenwood tree, 
far from the madding crowd. The 
rough track that led to the cottage 
ceased there, as if it had reached the 
end of the world. Only a footpath ran 
up the steep bank to give access to the 
wild stretch of gorse and heather known 
in the novels as Egdon Heath. 

I did not trouble the occupants of the 
house with enquiries nor seek to 
examine the interior. I lingered for a 
quarter of an hour, drinking in the 
atmosphere of the spot, and then took 
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my way back to Dorchester by the 
rustic road. 

That afternoon I presented myself at 
Max Gate a few minutes before four 
o’clock. I was shown up to the study 
on the first floor and found Mr. Hardy 
alone ; his wife, he said, was visiting. 
I sat down and at once told him that 
I had spent the morning at Higher 
Bockhampton. 

The effect of this simple remark on 
my host was astonishing. He half rose 
from his chair, supporting himself on 
its two arms, and, in a state of high 
nervous tension, stammered out : “ But 
. . . you promised you would not go 
into any private matters . . . and that 
you would not publish anything. . . .” 

He stopped as if unable to express 
himself further. 

I was for the moment taken aback ; 
but, quickly realising that this was only 
an exhibition of his curious appre- 
hension as regards any curiosity about 
his origin, I said : “‘ My visit to Higher 
Bockhampton was certainly not under- 
taken with any desire of prying into 
private matters ; and I have no inten- 
tion of publishing an account of my 
visit to you. It was only natural that 
I should wish to see the birthplace of an 
author to whose work and thought I 
have given so much time.” 

At this point a maid brought in the 
tea ; the matter in hand was dropped 
and no further allusion was made to it. 

I do not remember what we spoke of 
during teatime ; commonplace matters, 
no doubt, for I have never been good 
at discussing high topics—art, litera- 
‘ture, philosophy or religion—between 
mouthfuls of buttered toast ; and Mr. 
Hardy was, I fancy, of the same mind. 
In any case, we passed only a short 
time with our cups and saucers and 
then my host suggested, as on the 
previous day, that our conversation 
could be agreeably carried on out of 
doors. A few moments later we were 


on the high road, and this time turned 
down the hill towards Dorchester, 
presently taking a path on the left 
which led, I believe, through Winter- 
borne Came Park ; though, as before, 
I have little recollection of where we 
wandered, as my attention was given 
to our conversation. 

My opening gambit was The Dynasts, 
for which, I supposed, he had had to 
undertake very extensive reading. 
* Yes,” he replied, “ though you must 
remember that the subject has been in 
my mind for many years. I have 
talked with survivors from Waterloo, 
both at Chelsea Hospital and in Dorset, 
and have heard many stories and 
traditions handed down in country 
families. -I have also visited the battle- 
field itself. But, when I finally took 
the subject in hand, there was still much 
to be done ; and not comfortable arm- 
chair-reading either, but work at the 
desk with notebook and pen ready, 
much like preparing a thesis.” 

I ventured to say that his labours had 
borne rich fruit and that he had pro- 
duced a panorama of epic grandeur. 
He had shown how the struggle affected 
everyone from the highest to the lowest 
—kings, diplomats and members of 
parliament, squires, shopkeepers and 
peasants ; but inevitably the scenes 
which suggested the hidden direction 
of human affairs were the finest. The 
supernatural presences dwarfed the 
greatest of the earthly actors. Even 
Napoleon was but a puppet twitched 
here and there by the show-master’s 
hand. Man’s free will had not much 
place in the scheme of things. Forty 
years before he had written : 


Crass Casualty obstructs the sun and rain, 

And dicing Time for gladness casts a 
moan... 

These purblind Doomsters had as readily 
strown 

Blisses about my pilgrimage as pain. 
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Now in The Dynasts he was declaring 
by the voice of the Spirit of the Years, 


Nothing appears of shape to indicate 

That cognizance has marshalled things 
terrene... 

Rather they show that, l#&ke a knitter 
drowsed, 

Whose fingers play in skilled unmindful- 
ness, 

The Will has woven with an absent heed 

Since life first was ; and ever will so weave. 


He was silent for a time and then said 
that such ideas were first formulated in 
his mind when, as a young man, he was 
busy with religious studies ; the source 
of them was in his musings over pre- 
destination. 

For enjoyment, he continued, he 
nearly always turned now to the Greek 
classics. He never wearied of AEschylus 
and Sophocles. He found the Greeks 
stimulating and suggestive. They put 
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their thoughts in a way that kindled 
thought in others. He often laid the 
book down and pondered what he had 
just read and, perhaps, linked it to 
some experience of his own. Some- 
times these reflections led to his taking 
pencil and paper and jotting down 
suggestions for a poem or even a few 
lines of verse, to be worked up later. 
It was a pleasant and fruitful way of 
passing a morning. Perhaps people 
did not always realise that, just as a 
singer would rather sing than listen to 
a concert or an actor rather act than 
see a performance by others, so a writer 
gets more satisfaction from personal 
creation than from much reading. 
Modern poetry ? Yes, he saw most 
of what appeared in the literary reviews 
and magazines and, if he liked what he 
read, would procure the collected work 
of a poet. Sincé the loss of the 
great Victorians—Tennyson, Browning, 
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Matthew Arnold, Swinburne—poetry 
had been passing through a dull phase. 
A revival was overdue, and there were 
signs of it in the writings of some of the 
younger men—Walter de la Mare, 
Laurence Binyon, Wilfred Gibson, 
Edward Thomas. He thought some of 
John Masefield’s sea ballads were 
delightful. There was the tang of the 
brine in them and the romance of the 
Spanish Main behind them. 

Of contemporary poets, his favourite 
was A. E. Housman. A Shropshire Lad 
was full of striking things. He quoted, 
I think, these lines : 


He stood, and heard the steeple 
Sprinkle the quarters on the morning 
town, 
One, two, three, four, to market-place and 
people 
It tossed them down. 


Strapped, noosed, nighing his hour, 
He stood and counted them and cursed 
his luck ; 
And then the clock collected in the tower 
Its strength and struck. 


In any case, the poem reminded him of 
an incident in his own youth when, 
through a telescope from a hillock near 
his home, he had watched the public 
execution of a criminal on the roof of 
Dorchester Gaol, three miles away. It 
was eight o’clock on a fine summer 
morning and the sun lit up the front of 
the prison, the gallows and the doomed 
man, dressed in white. He had just suc- 
ceeded in getting the scene focused in 
his glass when the white figure dropped 
and disappeared. In that instant a 
flame of life had been extinguished. 
Short lyrics, like those of Housman’s, 
summed up emotional experience in a 
few lines of fitting words. A long epic 
or narrative poem might be a greater 
achievement ; but, from its very nature, 
it could not remain at the highest level 
all the time. A good lyric could be all 
poetry.—Very true and rather striking 


from the man who had just published 
The Dynasts. 

Our ramble had now brought us to a 
slight eminence from which. we looked 
down on Came Rectory, the home of 
the Dorset poet, William Barnes, after 
he gave up his school at Dorchester. 
Hardy spoke of Barnes with affection, 
both for the man and his work. He 
repeated some lines from one of his 
poems, explaining the words of dialect. 
Then he added, “I once dreamt of a 
quiet existence like that, in a country 
vicarage.” 

“What !” I cried in some astonish- 
ment, “you thought of entering the 
Church ?” 

““ Yes,” he replied, “as a young man 
I was deeply interested in religion. 
Indeed, I still am.” 

I suggested that his life had found a 
better course, and received the answer : 
“Oh, I don’t know. One can be very 
happy in a place like that, with 
parochial duties among gentle, simple 
folk and with one’s books.” 

“But you might have become a 
bishop,” I said, and quoted : 


One of those science-haters, 
Blind as a mole or a bat. 

Fancy you going in gaiters 
And wearing a shovel hat ! 


This provoked a laugh from my author, 
who usually only smiled. 

Then he returned to Barnes, saying 
that he would like to believe that, in 
some future existence, he would meet 
his old friend again. 

This remark prompted me to ask him 
a fanciful question. ‘‘ Supposing,” I 
said, “it were possible to call up three 
of the illustrious departed and have an 
hour’s conversation with each, whom 
would you choose ?” 

He objected that the difficulties of 
communication would be insuperable, 
not only those of language, but of 
thought and outlook ; but I assured 
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him that all such obstacles would be 
removed. The conversation then deve- 
loped somewhat on these lines. So 
many names were mentioned and 
matters discussed that I do not pretend 
to remember everything very exactly ; 
but this is the gist of it. The direct 
speech used. is, of course, only an 
approximation. 

“Well, I should like,” said. Mr. 
Hardy, ‘“‘ to meet some of the ancient 
Greeks, those of the classical period. 
Fancy passing an hour with Socrates ! ” 

I though it would be an exhausting 
experience. “Socrates would ask all 
the questions and you would be 
expected to supply the answers, prob- 
ably to your own final discomfiture.” 

“Yes. Perhaps it would be wiser to 
confine oneself to one’s fellow-country- 
men. Every Englishman would, of 
course, wish to see Shakespeare ; 
though what one would talk of, I hardly 
know. All our interest is in his plays, 
what they mean, what are the motives 
and the thoughts of his characters. 
But I don’t think he would be interested 
in that. Once his plays were written 
and acted, he seems to have troubled 
little about them. I wonder what his 
reaction would be to the question, Did 
you intend Hamlet to be mad ?” 

We were standing by a gate, still 
looking down on Came. Mr. Hardy 
was silent fora time. Then he went on : 

** You know, the more I think of this 
fancy of yours, the more I feel that 
there are many of the great departed 
whom I have no desire to see. I cannot 
imagine passing an agreeable hour with 
Milton, Dryden or Swift. Pepys would 
be an amusing companion, no doubt, 
but one knows him so well already 
from the Diary. Many of those men 
of the Restoration and the 18th century, 
so stately and stiff in their full-bottomed 
wigs and ruffles, would be difficult of 
approach.” 


“How about Dr. I 


Johnson ?” 
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interjected. ‘‘ He wore only a scratch 
wig and was not so particular about his 
linen.” 

* Not for me, thank you! I should 
be too much in awe of him to say a 
word for fear of having my head 
snapped off.” 

Other names were mentioned : Sir 
Thomas Browne (too dull ? too lugu- 
brious ?), Daniel Defoe (full of curious 
experiences, but hardly worthy of such 
an occasion). I really forget whether 
any decision was made about the second 
visitant from the realms beyond. Mr. 
Hardy’s third selection was Shelley, the 
wondrous boy, the very spirit of poetry, 
whose verse “ gives light and truth to 
life’s unquiet dream”; and who, 
moreover, was a brilliant talker. 

He then asked me whom I would ask 
to revisit “‘ the glimpses of the moon.” 
I replied that I, too, would like to meet 
Shakespeare, preferably at some 
modern equivalent of The Boar’s 
Head or Mermaid Tavern. As for 
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conversation, there should be no lack 


of it if the topic of Francis Bacon’s . 


collaboration in the plays was intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Hardy suggested that, with my 
interest in French literature, my next 
choice should be a Frenchman. How 


about Moliére ? I objected that the | 


great author - actor - manager might 
prove a somewhat gloomy partner in 
a téte-d-téte, and that it would not be 
much fun to hear of the escapades of 
Armande, nor even of the gracious 
condescension of Le roi soleil. I should 
prefer to pass an hour with La Fon- 
taine. Mr. Hardy thought I was right 
and that I should probably hear some 
good stories. 

I proposed to complete my trio of 
spirits by a woman—Jane Austen. 
That seemed to surprise Mr. Hardy, 
who did not think I should get much 
entertainment from “ that little mouse”’; 
but I maintained that the creator of 
Elizabeth Bennet must have been a 
witty and malicious conversationalist 
and one with whom it would not be 
difficult to get on terms. I should like 
to tell her how much I admired her 
novels and ask to be allowed to kiss at 
least her hand. 

This part of our talk, revived after 
sO many years, may sound rather trivial, 
but, at the time, it was lively and 
amusing. In any case, my little jeu 
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d’esprit had worked out excellently and 
retrieved an interview which had begun 
none too well. As we turned back 
towards Max Gate the sun was once 
more falling beyond Dorchester. We 
soon reached the house and, after 
thanking Mr. Hardy for his great kind- 
ness in receiving me, I said goodbye 
and returned to my hotel. 

I took with me the memory of a very 
pleasant man, easy to talk with and 
without a touch of conceit, especially 
as regards his writings in prose. Hardy 
the poet simply could not believe that 
the works of Hardy the novelist were 
worthy of much attention ; which was 
rather ungrateful, as they were the 
foundations of his fame. If he had 
realised his eminent and secure place 
in English literature he would, perhaps, 
have been less nervously apprehensive 
of public knowledge of his origin. 
Really he had been, in his birthplace, 
parentage and upbringing, highly 
favoured by fate. He might well be- 
lieve in predestination ; the Immanent 
Will had plainly marked him out to be 
a novelist and poet. It was little that 
his lineage lacked lawyers and arch- 
deacons. It was much that he came 
from a family truly worthy, so 
English and so racy of the soil in which 
it—like his writings—had its roots. 


FRANK A. HEDGCOCK. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
PEOPLE AND PLACES’ 


By ERIC GILLETT 


knack of ignoring or slighting or 

setting aside some of the finest 
spirits of our time. It will not be 
necessary to offer specific instances here. 
It is enough to say that they will offer 
a broad target to critics in the future, 
and some of their barbs will be as 
deadly as they will also be just criticism 
of the age in which we live. There 
always have been and there always will 
be enough powerful mediocrities about 
to make life uncomfortable for geniuses 
and for people of unusual gifts. The 
shrewd second-rater has a most uncom- 
fortable habit of misunderstanding and 
disliking greatness. It has been ex- 
hibited so often throughout our history, 
and the most striking examples of this 
unfortunate trait have been displayed 
in politics and in literature. Mr. 
Churchill observed with spirit, but 
without venom, that the British people 
had “ dismissed ”’ him from office when 
our forces were everywhere victorious 
during the last war. Ever since, his 
political opponents have been at great 
pains to explain in and out of season 
that Mr. Churchill had been a great 
War Minister who had no idea of how 
the nation should be led in time of 
peace. It wouid be interesting to take 
a peep into the future just to see how 
our descendants will view this stricture. 
Time brings in its revenges in politics 
as in literature, and a great many nonen- 
tities who were highly regarded in the 
days of Keats and Shelley would be 
genuinely astonished to hear how we 
revere these two great poets to-day. It 
would be pleasant to listen to their 
bewilderment after the floods of invec- 
tive and abuse they poured upon the 


le this country we have an unhappy 
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two unfortunates in the early 19th 
century 

At the present time it seems to me 
that there are several writers, still living, 
who have suffered from a lack of critical 
appreciation. Mr. Oliver Onions and 
the Poet Laureate have been con- 
sistently underrated as novelists. Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc’s poetry will be read long 
after some more publicised versifiers 
have been forgotten. The critics have 
always been suspicious of versatile 
authors, and Mr. Belloc’s remarkable 
all-round accomplishment appears to 
them to be almost indecently prodigal. 
His output has been so very large and 
varied. Mr. Clifford Bax’s production 
has been much less lavish, but he is a 
man of letters admirably equipped to 
deal with the wide range of literary 
media he has essayed. It is as a drama- 
tist that he has made his strongest 
appeal. James Agate hailed his Socrates 
as one of the very finest plays of our 
time, and yet it has never been acted in 
the commercial theatre. The Rose 
Without a Thorn, in which Frank 


“Vosper made a great hit as Henry VIII, 


had two long London runs and con- 
tinues to be acted by amateurs all over 
the country. The Buddha created a pro- 
found impression when it was broad- 
cast. Polly, a sequel to the Beggar’s 
Opera, ran for hundreds of nights at the 
Savoy Theatre. Various short pieces 
have established themselves firmly in 
the amateurs’ repertoire, and would 
have reappeared on the professional 


* Some I Knew Well. 
Phoenix House. 15s. 

* The English Past : Evocations of Persons 
and Places. By A. L. Rowse. Macmillan. 
15s. 


By Clifford Bax. 
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stage if curtain-raisers were still in 
fashion. There is no possible doubt 
about the importance of Bax’s work in 
the theatre. . As a poet, The Traveller’s 
Tale, published 30 years ago, revealed 
Bax as a writer of narrative and philo- 
sophical verse with few contemporary 
rivals. Various collections of shorter 
poems, austere and beautifully wrought, 
are the true stuff of poetry. Inland Far, 
a first volume of autobiography, was 
the precursor of the modern style of 
autobiographical writing now univer- 
sally and rightly popular. Evenings in 
Albany, a book of essays and memories, 
has a pleasantly stylised charm and a 
great deal of wit and wisdom. In it the 
author modestly and most effectively 
paints a self-portrait and depicts a 
number of other people with charity 
and humour. 

Mr. Bax’s new book, Some I Knew 
Well, is cast in a similar mould. He 
presents a selection of memories. In 
these pages the reader will meet a wide 
and diverse range of people, some of 
them in their less familiar aspects. 
Stephen Phillips roused the critics to 
transports of eulogy when he flashed 
upon the scene in the early 1900’s with 
his poetic plays. His reign was short 
and sensational. After four years of 
blazing popularity and universal adula- 
tion, he faded out, and died 11 years 
later, poor and forgotten. His dramas 
were written in vivid blank verse. Tree 
and Alexander delighted in them. They 
brought the author royalties at the rate 
of £500 a week, and Phillips lived up to 
and beyond his income. He was a 
picturesque personality : “ He was six 
foot four inches in height, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested, with auburn 
hair, and a resonant voice. He looked, 
says his son, ‘ like a Roman gladiator.’ 
This huge frame required mutton-chops 
for breakfast and, at other times, 
immense helpings of gorgonzola cheese, 
which were aided on their way by 
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copious draughts of Moselle or Bur- 
gundy.” 

Phillips was a cousin of Sir Frank 
Benson and played in that talented 
company on the stage and in the cricket 
field. He has been most unfairly 
neglected since his death and Mr. Bax 
has done real service in calling attention 
to his merits. Christ in Hades and 
Marpessa will survive many poems that 
have been rashly over-praised during 
the last 30 years. 

It seems natural to find here a plea 
for the work of Gordon Bottomley, 
who promised so richly, only to dis- 
appoint in the end. Bottomley’s one 
and two act verse plays had so much 
good work in them that it seemed he 
was bound to achieve dramatic success, 
but he had no idea of the demands of 
the commercial theatre and refused to 
contemplate any compromise with 
them. It never occurred to him that 
it is the playwright’s duty to create 
characters and exhibit them in an excit- 
ing framework. He never realised that 
the modern theatre finds it almost im- 
possible to use half-length plays. Some 
I Knew Well is not a collection of papers 
about people who have just failed to 
hit the mark, although Mr. Bax is 
interested in authors whose successes 
have been primarily intellectual and 
artistic. He seems to be slightly per- 
plexed by the resounding fame of 
Arnold Bennett. He merely hints that 
the novelist’s outward assurance may 
have concealed a deep sense of in- 
security. I remember Bennett once 
telling me with tremendous pride that 
his yacht cost him every year as much 
as the upkeep of six Rolls-Royces, but 
even as he said this I felt that he would 
not be at all surprised if the craft were 
to vanish as suddenly as Aladdin’s 
palace did. : 

There are some delightful remini- 
scences of C. B. Fry, James Agate, 
George Russell, Graham Robertson 
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and W. B. Yeats, among others, and 
one or two well-informed papers about 
the contemporary stage. I enjoyed 
most of all the éssay on Leon M. Lion, 
who could be a terror in the theatre and 
the most loyal and entertaining of 
friends in private life. “‘ He delighted 
in literature, and even in single words, 
to an unusual degree. Much as he 
relished brandy and cigars, he relished 
words even more. There was not a 
dram of meanness in his nature—all 
was bubbling zest, and if he was your 
host he showed the lavishness of a 
maharajah. He had, in fact, the almost 
fantastic generosity which is not seldom 
found in a Jew.” When asked once by 
Alan Dent for his three favourite words, 
Lion replied without hesitation, “ In- 
spissated, Mephitic, and Burgundian,” 
and in that strange choice you have the 
man. 

In this book of occasional pieces Mr. 
Bax reveals something of his own extra- 
ordinary variety of interests, his strong 
and reasonable prejudices, and his 
hatred of anything mean, shoddy, or 
merely fashionable. He looks every- 
where for the best in men and things. 
It is typical of the man that when he 
was asked to write a book in the High- 
ways and Byways series he chose the 
not wildly exciting county of Essex, 
and dealt so worthily with his subject 
that the book ranks with E. V. Lucas’s 
Sussex, generally considered to be the 
best of them all. A great.many readers 
will find much to ponder over and to 
enjoy in Some I Knew Well, and if it 
has the effect of sending people to Mr. 
Bax’s other writings, the plays, the 
poems, the autobiographies, and the 
clever short stories collected in Many 
a Green Isle, it will only bring to one 
of the most accomplished living writers 
a wide recognition that is long overdue, 
and should be no longer delayed. 

A younger writer, the historian, Mr. 
A. L. Rowse, well known to readers of 
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CLIFFORD BAX. (Photo: Fayer.) 
The National and English Review, has 
just brought out The English Past: 
Evocations of Persons and Places. He 
declares that his aim is to see the people 
through the places where they lived, and 
the places through them and their eyes. 
These pieces have been written for 
various occasions, but very few have 
appeared in print before. Mr. Rowse 
regards the world with an historian’s 
eye. He has a good eye for colour and 
detail. The modern subjects enable the 
author to write from personal experi- 
ence, and there are just and fascinating 
tributes to John Buchan, Nottingham, 
D. H. Lawrence and Alun Lewis. 

Mr. Rowse went to Eastwood, Law- 
rence’s native village and sought out 
his oldest friend. Lawrence was among 
the most unequal and irritating of 
writers. His life was marred by 
hysterical friendships and _ violent 
quarrels : “I said, was it not partly 
or even largely his own fault that he 
never found the friend he needed ? 
One could not say such passionate 
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A. L. ROWSE. 


things, quarrel violently and lacerate 
people’s feelings, and then expect all 
to go on as it had been before. No 
friendship—no human relations could 
stand it. Curious that he had never 
learned that, that he had not more self- 
control. I asked: ‘ Did he never try 
to tell him when he was younger ?’ 
‘Oh dear, no. I never interfere with 
people. I let them go their own way”. 

I found the essays on writers of the 
past even more rewarding. In dealing 
with them, Mr. Rowse uses the his- 
torian’s sense of proper perspective 
with great effect. In The Milton 
Country he points out that, although 
the name and fame of Milton are so 
strongly associated with Cambridge, 
people are apt to forget that he came of 
purely Oxfordshire stock, that his 
family associations were with Oxford, 
and that his native neighbourhood, 
where some important events in his life 
took place, was right on the threshold 
of the city. “‘ The Milton name indeed 
goes back in those parts to the Middle 
Ages and the first taking of surnames : 
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it comes from the place-names of Great 
and Little Milton, village some eight 
or nine miles to the east of Oxford.” 
It was at Horton, only two miles away, 
that Milton lived and studied when he 
came down from Cambridge. Here he 
built up his remarkable store of learning 
in ancient history and literature, in the 
Bible and Jewish history, in Italian and 
English poetry, in philosophy and 
religious thought. 

Westward, just beyond Marlow, Mr. 
Rowse visits Bisham, the home of the 
once celebrated Tudor family of the 
Hobys, picturesque, turreted, among 
the water meadows, backed by the 
woods as they rise up their steep slope. 
Here the matriarchal Lady Russell 
twice entertained Queen Elizabeth, with 
a great show of pomp and of the con- 
ceits the Queen loved : “ As the Queen 
reached the top of the hill going down 
to Bisham, the cornets sounding in the 
woods, a wild man came out of them to 
greet her with a spéech full of the con- 
ceits the time so loved: none could 
tell who was passing that way—the 
nymphs and shepherds were fearful of 
the music in the woods— none durst 
answer or would vouchsafe, but pas- 
sionate Echo, who said “‘ She ’’.’ And 
She it is, and you are She, whom in our 
dreams many years we satyrs have seen, 
but waking could never find any 
areas 

It all seems very mannered and arti- 
ficial to-day, but it is heartening to 
think that in these troubled, harsh and 
difficult times of ours, there are scholars 
and men of letters like Mr. Rowse and 
Mr. Bax, willing to devote a great part 
of their lives to the things of the mind, to 
a deep and true knowledge of men and 
women and of books written in other 
days, when the world was larger and 
lives were less trammelled, less circum- 
scribed. 

Eric GILLETT. 
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LADY MILNER REMEMBERS’ 


By WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 


HEN Lady Milner’s grand- 

\X/ mother went to London for 

the day she took with her 
three servants, her footman to take the 
tickets, her maid to carry her purchases 
and her cook—well, why did she take 
her cook? Even in those spacious days, 
of the last 15 years of the reign of the 
Widow of Windsor, this strange addi- 
tion to a lady’s shopping strength 
inspired a questioner to ask the reason 
why. The answer came back pat from 
Lady Milner’s grandmother, she took 
her cook to London for the day to cook 
her lunch. 

Cooks are admirable historical por- 
tents and, from this episode, we learn 
with accuracy that Lady Milner lived 
in an age when the life of a cook 
revolved round that of her employer, 
and not, as to-day, when an employer, 
like an emaciated star, revolves ner- 
vously around the axis of her cook. 
Indeed, we learn more. We learn that 
the cook as, so to speak, a “ fellow- 
traveller,” was, even in those days a 
rarity. And from this we deduce 
further, that on the social heights 
where Lady Milner lived, the air was 
very rare indeed. 

And so, in fact, it was. In that air 
there breathed a Duchess who asked 
with interest, not untinged with horror, 
“Do you shake hands with your 
doctor?” Nurtured in that same 
rarefied atmosphere, Lord Cowper was 
put out when a ’bus conductor refused 
to put him out at No. 4, St. James’s 
Square. 

Yet Lady Milner mercifully escaped 
all this. She went to Paris, ostensibly 
and, be it said, determinedly to learn 
painting, but actually to argue, at the 
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age of 17, with Monsieur Clemenceau 
on the subject of capital punishment. 
She was “for” it. The growing 
“ Tiger” was against it. “I should like 
to scold you,” he wrote to her, “ for 
your speech on capital punishment. 
Even if you were right you would be 
wrong. It is not towards that side that 
one should lean at your age.” 

Indeed it is not, but possibly M. 
Clemenceau forgot in the heat of his 
argument that a life spent moving be- 
tween separated parents may have made 
young Violet Maxse lean a little hard 
for comfort against many most uncom- 
fortable things. Her letters home to her 
mother from France have the feeling of 
being letters of a girl seeing life—the 
Paris Theatre, Sarah Bernhardt (“a 
play is not all climax and she does not 
seem to care for anything else’), 
Coquelin—through the eyes of older 
people, her father’s, Clemenceau’s and 
others of their age rather than her own. 
Yet Clemenceau was good for her, 
“Eccentric clothes suit you very well,” 
he said, “I advise you not to wear 
them.” 

We are not told whether she profited 
by this advice, but soon she returned to 
England, to a similar set of artistic 
political friends—Mrs. Earle, ‘‘ almost 
intolerable about politics” (was she a 
Liberal ?), George Meredith, Alfred 
Austin, from whom her father bought 
for her brother, Leo Maxse, The 
National Review, in whose pages these 
few lines are destined to appear. 
Austin sold the Review on the under- 
standing that it would remain Imperial 
and Conservative. It has. It was un- 
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likely to do otherwise in the hands of 
Lady Milner’s connections. They were 
good Conservatives (it is possible to be 
good and a Conservative), and the 
bonds of Conservatism were further 
strengthened when she met Lord 
Edward Cecil, soldiering in Ireland, and 
married him. 

Thus in 1894, Lady Edward Cecil, 
née Violet Maxse, entered into the 
family of the architects of Imperial 
Policy since the days of Good Queen 
Bess, into the home of the High Priest- 
hood of Toryism. She became one of 
the daughters-in-law of the great Lord 
Salisbury. 

She found her life at Hatfield 
pleasant. Lord Salisbury himself who 
“‘ had read the whole of the Fathers of 
the Church while waiting for his wife ” 
(not, let me explain, for marriage, but 
for meals !) was a shy and unassuming 
man. His wife, who gave to ailing 
villagers a concoction of all her family’s 
medicines mixed with Lord Salisbury’s 
port, was a great lady. Lord Cran- 
borne and the other brothers and, 
later on, the children down to “ Rob- 
bety Bobbety Duke ”’ (the present Lord 
Salisbury), had their fair share of Cecil 
charm, a liberal allowance be it said. 

All sorts of things happened at Hat- 
field when Lord Salisbury was Prime 
Minister. The oak panelling was 
rubbed down once a year with beer, the 
German Emperor’s aunt remarked over 
the beer-polished oak dinner table that 
her nephew “ was as vain as any pea- 
cock that was ever hatched.” At that 
same table a red dispatch box con- 
taining a rudery was placed before Lord 
Salisbury. He scribbled something on 
a piece of paper and then sent the box 
away. ‘* What did you answer ?” they 
asked, “‘I haven’t answered, I’ve sent 
ships,” he said. 

Soon other ships took soldiers over- 
seas. Lord Edward headed for South 
Africa with Colonel Baden-Powell. 
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Ominous, but, to our eyes, eccentric 
portents appeared. Lady Edward 
spent part of August at Cranborne 
staying with Mr. St. Johnand Lady Hilda 
Brodrick, who had taken the house in 
order—believe it or not !—to attend the 
military manceuvres on Salisbury Plain. 
Lord and Lady Manners, Lord and 
Lady Ribblesdale and Lord Roberts 
followed the manceuvres on horseback. 
One side was commanded by Sir 
Redvers Buller. He was defeated. 
Soon Sir Redvers sailed for South 
Africa to be defeated again. And Lady 
Edward Cecil went there too. 

She gives us an interesting account of 
the arrival of Lords Roberts and 
Kitchener when they were sent out to 
clear up the mess. And, according to 
Lady Milner (then Lady Edward Cecil), 
what a mess it was. Lord Kitchener, 
seemingly more cynical than history 
has painted him, remarked that 
“* Mafeking was held because the War 
Office believed it to be the nearest sea- 
port to Pretoria.” There is something 
very homely and nostalgic in the 
thought that the War Office was getting 
it in the neck even in those days. One 
wonders whether it was not perhaps 
Lord Kitchener who strolled down 
Whitehall and asked the policeman, 
“Can you tell me which side the War 
Office is on ?” to which the policeman 
replied, “‘ Ours, I hope.” If it was not, 
and of course it was not, because 
Kitchener would have known which 
side the War Office was on (or wouldn’t 
he ?), at any rate, it might have been. 

Lady Milner gives us an unforgettable 
sketch of Lord Roberts turning pale at 
dinner, of Colonel Neville Chamberlain 
saying, “ There is a cat in the room,” 
and removing it forthwith, and of some- 
one else saying, “If the Boers knew 
their business, they would send bat- 
talions of cats against Bobs.” 

And so we reach the end with a long 
visit to Cecil Rhodes, other visits to 
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Sir Alfred Milner at Government House 
and, finally, the death of Queen 
Victoria. 

Thus far the book takes us. It is not 
a picture gallery so much as an exhibi- 
tion of sketches, some finished, some 
unfinished, many scarcely begun. I am 
not criticising, [am complaining. I am 
complaining not because the sketches 
left me dissatisfied (except where Lady 
Milner’s and Lord Salisbury’s religious 
differences were never explained), but 
because I wanted to see the picture 
gallery. I still want to see it. With 
apologies for desiring to usurp a lady’s 
privacy, I want to know far more about 
Lady Milner and the people she writes 
about than she has let me know about 
them in this book. 

I feel she has tended to write briefly 
about historical figures moving histori- 
cally through history, instead of writing 
fully about people moving pathetically 
through public life. It is, I imagine, 
the same complaint that Lady Milner’s 
mother made when she received this 
letter: 


Private Secretary's Lodge, 
Dublin, 
March 13, 1894. 
My darling Mother, 
I am going to marry Edward Cecil. 
We settled this last night. 
Your loving, 
Violet. 


Surely her mother wrote back by 
return of post. “‘ What is Edward Cecil 
like ?”’ (even if she knew him). ‘‘ Does 
he love you ?”’ “ Do you love him ?” 
“Is he happy ?” “ Are you happy ?” 

These are the things that mothers 
want to know—and readers. And 
surely Lady Milner answered her. Well, 
then, I want to read her answer too. 
Or is my complaint too modern ? 
Perhaps it was not the fashion in those 
days to write about one’s private life. 
Is it possible people only started writing 
of their private lives when they no 
longer had them ? If so, I offer Lady 
Milner my apologies. And yet it would 
be nice to think her publisher may get a 
letter soon : 


Dear John Murray, 
I am going to write another book. I 
settled this last night. 
Yours sincerely, 
Violet Milner. 


If he does, I hope that he, as possibly 
her mother did some 60 years ago, will 
ask her to enlarge upon her theme. 
Then I for one will eagerly await her 
survey of the years since Edward, 
Prince of Wales, “his right eye per- 
manently closed,”’ assumed the throne. 


WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME. 


HOW TO MAKE MARTYRS 


MANSTEIN, His CAMPAIGNS AND His 
TRIAL. By R. T. Paget, K.C. Collins. 
13s. 


FTER Rommel, Manstein ! We are 
becoming acquainted by degrees with 
the big military men of Germany, Hitler’s 
straight-bat soldiers. The English reader 
has been introduced to two professional 
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soldiers whose consciences awoke too Iate 
or not at all. Of the secord sort was 
Field-Marshal Erich von Manstein. 

He was evidently more than that, a 
military genius who, in command of the 
Southern Army Group in_ Russia, 
managed in the campaigns of 1943 and 
early 1944 to extricate masses of German 
divisions from the superior numbers of the 
Russian armies and withdraw them across 
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the Don, the Dnieper and the Dniester 
without being trapped. The rigid ob- 
stinacy of Hitler prevented him from 
achieving a battle of Tannenberg and 
destroying the Russian offensive. Hitler 
would not feint, retreat and then strike in 
the flank. He admired battles fought to 
annihilation. He had a senseless greed for 
terrain. Manstein, a proud imaginative 
soldier, served him with many bitter 
quarrels until the Fiihrer dismissed him in 
1944 and replaced him with a more tract- 
able man, Field-Marshal Model. Man- 
stein retired to his estates, surrendered to 
Field-Marshal Montgomery at the end of 
the war, and then ceased to be a soldier 
and became against his will a political 
symbol. 

Manstein, Rundstedt and Brauchitsch 
were interned for three years here. A 
fourth marshal, von Kleist, deserving of a 
better fate, was handed over to the 
Russians for trial. It is noteworthy that 
Kleist has not been tried, or if he has, then 
no report of it has reached the outside 
world. Manstein, Brauchitsch and Rund- 
stedt were moved to Germany, but Great 
Britain refused to hand over any more 
field-marshals to Russia for trial. There 
was for some time a good deal of discus- 
sion between the War Office and the 
Foreign Office as to whether there should 
be a trial at all. The annals of Allied 
justice were full of anomalies. Marshal 
Guderian, as unpleasant a “ militarist ” 
as you can find, responsible for the second 
destruction of Warsaw, had escaped trial 
altogether by doing secret work for the 
American occupation forces. Mr. Bevin 
growled that there seemed to be an inter- 
national generals’ trade union and ordered 
the trial of Manstein in 1949. 

If some had expected that the British 
would be able to demonstrate to the world 
how a high military court should really 
function, they were mistaken ; the Nurem- 
berg trial had set awkward precedents, and 
politics intruded too. The question 
whether Manstein should be given a 
British defence counsel became a matter 
for the Cabinet, instead of being decided 
by the law officers of the Crown with the 
Judge Advocate General. It gave the 
final decision—against Manstein. 
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It was then that Mr. R. T. Paget and 
others put forward the idea of a fund 
to enable Manstein to engage his own 
counsel. There were many distinguished 
subscribers, including Mr. Churchill, and 
nearly £2,000 was raised. ; 

Other obstacles to the defence could not 
be removed. The trial was by court 
martial under royal warrant, but without 
right of appeal. The Hague Convention 
was selected as the basis for the prosecu- 
tion, although Russia does not recognise 
the Hague Convention. War criminals 
under sentence of death were heard as 
witnesses for the prosecution. The defence 
was denied access to evidence in captured 
German documents. These are some of 
the blemishes of the court proceedings 
that strove in other respects to give Man- 
stein the traditional fair treatment of a 
British court. Nothing was proven per- 
sonally against Manstein on eight counts, 
but he was held guilty of carrying out High 
Command orders that led to war crimes and 
sentenced on nine counts to 18 years. 

The proceedings achieved the oppo- 
site effect to what had been desired. They 
convinced Germans that justice had to 
suit the convenience of the victors. Man- 
stein became a national martyr. The 
caste which it was our policy to expose and 
suppress was glorified instead. 

This was indeed a feat—for shorn of his 
military ability and code of discipline, 
Manstein is a poor creature. He carefully 
avoided contact with the more rebellious 
of the German generals, Beck, Witzleben, 
von Tresckow and company. To him, 
Hitler’s main crime was that he was a 
military idiot. As for the nameless crimes 
of the war, “ Had I known about the 
abominations of the S.D. (Himmler’s 
extermination squads) I could not have 
carried on, for I should have lost the sup- 
port of God.” So said Manstein to his 
defence counsel, Paget. What pretentious 
nonsense ! Manstein-could have known 
all the horrors, had he cared to listen to 
Tresckow. But we can never prove that 
he did actually know and we could not 
senterice him for not going outside his 
orthodox service channels to find out what 
was happening. 

Mr. Paget has not devoted a chapter, 
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as he might have done, to the problems of 
the higher responsibilities of a field- 
marshal to his nation, to humanity, to his 
Maker. The qualms that tortured other 
German generals and led to their suicide 
and hanging are hardly treated in these 
pages. He confines himself to showing 
that the case against Manstein was not 
fully proven. We are left with a picture 
of a man whom it is difficult to admire, 
even if he has become a cause celébre, and 
a record of proceedings which we do not 
altogether relish. 

A junior officer put our new problem 
very neatly at a recent gathering of German 
ex-officers discussing whether they could 
honourably serve in a European defence 
force. 

“It would be difficult to serve in a 
command,” he said, “ that might require 
us to mount guards on the cell of Field- 
Marshal von Manstein.” 

Let us not ignore these scruples !_ Every 
wrong decision works itself out in some 
way or other. Recently the Allies here 
passed a decree exonerating German 
civil servants from guilt or censure 
by the German administration if they 
reveal information to the occupying 
power. What sort of civil service, I 
wonder, do we hope to create in Germany ? 
What reputation for justice do we desire 
in the long run ? 

IAN COLVIN. 


ESSAYS CATHOLIC BUT 
UNCRITICAL 


MANNING, ANGLICAN AND CATHOLIC. 
Burns Oates. 5s. 


HE blurb to this volume says that 

“* the time is ripe for a new assessment 
of his character and influence”; that 
may be ; this collection of essays produced 
to mark the centenary of Manning’s recep- 
tion into the Roman Catholic Church does 
not provide it. Of all the great Victorian 
figures, whose two-volume biographies 
populate the shelves of second-hand book- 
shops and in whose company Manning is 
still a giant, none is more controversial in 
character and influence than the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster ; a man of 
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inflexibly determined character, friend of 
Gladstone, opponent (for want of a better 
word) of the revered Newman, doyen of 
the Vatican Council, it was hardly sur- 
prising that the first edition of Purcell’s 
frank biography (1896) was withdrawn by 
the ecclesiastical authorities. Yet of the 
ten essays in this book only one makes any 
attempt at documentation and more than 
one is written in a style so allusive as to 
be almost unintelligible. This is not the 
way to serve the memory of a great man. 

An example of this allusiveness is the 
treatment of the celebrated Errington Case 
simply as a factor in Manning’s chances 
of succeeding Wiseman in 1895 (p. 57). 
Now the Errington Case was the pre- 
dominant interest in Manning’s life for at 
least three years (1859-62) and it cannot 
be so summarily dismissed. Archbishop 
Errington had been appointed Wiseman’s 
Coadjutor with the right of succession to 
the see of Westminster ; this had proved 
an unsatisfactory arrangement, but only 
when Manning appeared on the scene, 
and at his instigation, did Wiseman allow 
steps to be taken to cancel it. Errington 
refused to move to a see in Trinidad or 
anywhere else; propaganda found no case 
for his canonical dismissal, so Pius IX had 
summarily to command his resignation, 
an action for which he coined the immortal 
euphemism “il colpo di stato di Domi- 
nidio’’—a coup d’état of the Lord God ! 
Behind all this had been the persistence of 
Manning and the machinations of the 
egregious Monsignor Talbot. Now this 
is not merely a piece of polemical linen- 
washing, dirty though the linen un- 
doubtedly is ; the case was for Manning 
a cause—and the cause was the future of 
his Church in England. At one stage the 
unfortunate Errington wanted to know of 
what he was being accused ; of nothing, 
said Talbot in a letter to Manning (June 12, 
1859), except that he was “ radically anti- 
Roman and retrograde in his policy” ! 
Manning believed that if Errington suc- 
ceeded Wiseman the Roman cause in Eng- 
land would be put back by “at least a 
generation.”” The generation was repre- 
sented by the difference between the “* Old 
Catholics ”’ as he called them and the new, 
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Foresight on blue glass 


LONG BEFORE THE PAPER was made 
on which . today’s news appears Albert 
Robbins* had all the information he 
needed. In charge of the giant grindstones 
which reduce logs to pulp at the only 
groundwood mill in the United Kingdom 
—one of the group of Bowaters’ mills in 
Kent—part of Robbins’ job is to ensure 
that the wood is ground to give exactly the 
right fibre for the manufacture of good 
paper. Every few minutes he scoops sam- 
ples from the watery pulp flowing from the 
grinding machines and examines them on 
a blue glass under a strong light. Largely 
upon Robbins’ skill and practised eye 
depends the satisfactory operation of the 
newsprint machines, 

The hum of the grinders drowns the 
cries of the gulls wheeling over the mud 
flats of the Thames Estuary, and the siren 
blasts of distant ships. Thoughts of his 


hobbies—the allotment, his football team 


GREAT BRITAIN * CANADA * 


AUSTRALIA 


and the bowling green—do not distract his 
attention. As he chats Robbins’ eyes and 
ears are alert. For each of the five great 
paper-making machines at Kemsley con- 
sumes some 10,000 spruce trees every 


week — the raw material of newsprint for 


the free press of the democratic world. 


Drawn by A, R, THOMSON, R.A. 
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mainly converts, of whom Wiseman had 
been the sponsor. The former had grown 
up before the Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act of 1829 and had spent the early 
years of their ministry before the restora- 
tion of the hierarchy in 1850; having 
gained so much they were cautious about 
further advance. Moreover, they repre- 
sented the old Catholic families with their 
roots deeper down in the English soil than 
their poorer or more recently converted 
brethren. Such men were Errington, 
Ullathorne and Clifford, the terna for- 
warded by the Westminster Chapter to 
Rome in 1865. The latter party, more 
belligerent, stood for further advance ; 
its natural leader was Manning. Such was 
the situation as Manning saw it. In view 
of his appointment we may suppose that 
Pius IX saw matters in the same light, yet 
this analysis hardly appears in the book 
under review. 

One of the things of which Manning 
disapproved in the Old Catholic ethos was 
the too complete assimilation of the 


educated classes in the life around them ; - 


it was this Puritanical outlook which lay 
behind his short-lived experiment with the 
Catholic University College in Kensington, 
while their unsoundness on the university 
question was argued against both Ulla- 
thorne and Clifford at the time of Wise- 
man’s death. With the question of 
elementary education for the poor in his 
diocese he was more successful, showing a 
truly statesmanlike sense of its priority, 
though, as Christopher Howard’s essay 
rightly emphasises, holding out against 
free education. Indeed, it was in his 
dealings with the poor (and this the book 
does bring out) that Manning rose to his 
greatest heights as a Christian bishop ; 
** if it is one of the chief tasks of a Christian 
leader to help the weak and down- 
trodden,” says Hammond in his Gladstone 
and the Irish Nation, “‘ Manning was the 
leading Christian in England.”” The ques- 
tion of the poor included ipso facto for him 
the question of Ireland. He would have 
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echoed Gladstone’s words : “I feel as -if 
the happiness of some millions of God’s 
creatures were immediately committed to 
us.”” The best essay in the book, that by 
Professor Denis Gwynn, deals with this 
subject, though Manning’s influence on 
Gladstone is probably exaggerated ; the 
new Liberal leader had, in fact, made up 
his mind about the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church by 1865, and so irrespectively 
of Manning’s “ Letter to Lord Grey” 
(p. 123). 

The Vatican Council is of course 
treated, and Manning’s commanding 
position throughout its course described. 
The view is expressed (p. 85) that what 
was defined was “nearer to Newman’s 
mind than to Manning’s,”’ though nothing 
is said to justify this interpretation of the 
dogma in view of the prima facie evidence 
provided afterwards by, among others, 
Newman himself on one side of the 
Channel and Dupanloup on the other. It 
would appear. in fact that the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution of July 18 is a 
matter of some doubt and embarrassment 
among Roman Catholics themselves ; 
“ Thank God the Protestants do not know 
that half our time and strength is wasted 
in contests inter domesticos fidei,’’ Manning 
wrote to Talbot in 1860 ! 

The longest essay, a sympathetic one, 
concerns the Anglican life of the one-time 
Archdeacon of Chichester. In some ways 
the agony reads like an echo of that of 
Newman, sometimes indeed they seem to 
be treading the path almost pari passu 
and, as with Newman, one feels that it is 
the double strain of his own religious and 
theological development and of having to 
take the Church of England with him 
that makes the Roman goal inevitable. 
Indeed, it is the measure of Manning’s true 
spiritual greatness that his own tale does 
bear comparison with that of the tragic 
figure at Littlemore. 
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Mr.Cavanna says and does enough to set 
all and sundry wondering—including the 
reader, who chuckles as he wonders. Is 
there to be a Barrie-ish non-explanation ? 
At times Mr. Cavanna seems to have 
curious powers to guide other people’s 
lives, but in his most fantastic triumphs 
(including his cricket-field incompetence) 
he gives glimpses of the charlatan. When 
the explanation comes, it is a story in 
itself and one in a different key. Arrival 
in Wycherly leaves a sweet taste that is 
very faintly bitter. This is its excellence. 
Its delightful comedy is not mere phantasy, 
its story scarcely exaggeration. 

There is more magic in The Three 
Wishes of Jamie McRuin, which tells how 
a dream-fairy’s promises to an Irish boy 
come true—to travel, to marry a lovely 
wife, to have a boy who speaks the ancient 
Erse. The travel takes him to America, 
where he joins a wandering band of horse- 
dealers as Celtic as himself. The band and 
the wife he finds amongst them are the 
book, and culminate dramatically in the 
granting of the third wish. Personally I 
am not over-fond of fanciful Irishry, but 
the fancy here seldom strays into the 
supernatural, the characters are flesh and 
blood, their emotions human. In short, 
I enjoyed the book and welcome the 
publishers’ hint that a musical version 
of it might follow in the train of 
“ Brigadoon ”’. 

There is no flirting with phantasy in 
Dress Rehearsal, but much laughter and 
some tears. Jocelyn Scott’s parents are 
actors always on the move and seldom in 
England, so that when she is launched 
into a hearty English school, she is an alien : 
all the more so because of the other 
influences in her earlier life—Cousin 
Renaud, the Russian Vanny, the dimly 
understood death of Matteotti, the shadow 
of Hitler. The schooldays are the core 
of the story, offering a chance of comedy 
tempered by pathos of which Monica 
Sterling makes splendid use. True, much 
of the humour springs from the cruelty of 
youth and the impercipience of maturity, 
but the general effect is very kindly. There 
is so much keen observation and realism 
that the element of burlesque at times 
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seems excessive, though it may be defen- 
ded on the ground that Heath Towers is 
seen through Jocelyn’s eyes and memory. 

That Marble Hand has some similarity 
to Dress Rehearsal, but the time which 
Rufima spends in an Irish school neither 
dominates the book nor is so hilarious as 
Jocelyn Scott’s time at Heath Towers. 
Throughout, indeed, the comedy is quieter, 
the emotions more tranquil or restrained. 
The hub is Rufima’s wildly irresponsible 
mother, spoilt widow of a Russian 
general and now married to an Austrian. 
Rufima, who adores her, is the constant 
victim of her _ irresponsibility—flung 
hither and thither, often neglected, 
helped by the brother to whom, when the 
story opens, she is as much a stranger as to 
her mother. Gradually she is driven to 
rebellion, and finally we see her at the 
start of a stage career. It is all very 
entertaining, and it says much for the 
author’s: skill that neither the Baroness’s 
extravagances of conduct nor Rufima’s 
continuing affection for her seems in- 
credible. 

The fact that William Wood was in- 
spired to write The Mask by a woman 
drowned in the Seine about whom nothing 
was ever known, cannot excuse any gaps 
or obscurities in his fiction—though, in- 
formed of his inspiration, we know how 
his Valerie’s story ends. The name may 
mislead. She is half-Russian, and seems 
Russian and a half. It is much the same 
with the setting, whether it is Paris or 
Moscow,. of 1905 or 1918. This is to give 
warning that in this novel things of the 
mind and emotion count for more than 
things physical, though material events, 
violent at that, abound. The author 
writes well of (and with) intensity of feeling 
which he conveys to the reader. But to 
follow the course of the story and to 
identify its characters calls for intellectual 
effort. Those who make it will be 
rewarded. 


MILWARD KENNEDY. 
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ETWEEN the years 1777 and 1783 

James Boswell contributed to the 
London Magazine seventy essays, written 
under the pseudonym “ The Hypochon- 
driack ’ and now assembled in book form 
for the first time. The collection is called 
Boswell’s Column (Kimber, 21s.). The 
editor is Miss Margery Bailey, Associate 
Professor of English at Stanford Univer- 
sity. It was John Wilkes who said that 
Boswell was the most liberal man he ever 
knew, a citizen of the world, free from the 
prejudices of any country. Boswell was a 
great humanist. He had an unquenchable 
curiosity about men and things, but he 
was happier when he wrote about himself 
and his circle than when he turned out 
journalistic articles about death, criticism, 
war or love. This is a disappointing book. 
Even when Boswell launches out on a 


three-article sermon on drinking he is not 
at all convincing. “‘ The danger of com- 
mitting atrocious crimes when drunk, 
should make one shudder, and be an 
effectual check to the shocking indulg- 
ence” is a fair example of his style. 
Boswell’s Column will not be an enduring 
memorial to his great merits as a writer. 


* * * 


Professor J. W. H. Atkins’ English 
Literary Criticism (Methuen, 21s.) is a 
successor to his book on the English 
literary criticism of the Renaissance and it 
is no less sound and thoughtful than the 
earlier volume. His method is to recall 
the actual theories and judgments of the 
various critics and their bearing on literary 
appreciation as it slowly developed. He 
is particularly informative and enlighten- 
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ing on Pope’s Essay on Criticism and on 
Johnson’s achievement as a critic. Pro- 
fessor Atkins’ labours will save present-day 
students considerable trouble and tire- 
some research. 


* * * 


It was a wise choice that sent Mr. Brian 
Vesey-Fitzgerald, the editor of the County 
Books, to Mr. Walter Greenwood for his 
book on Lancashire (Hale, 15s.). Mr. 
Greenwood was brought up in a very 
modest home in Salford. His Love on the 
Dole is a haunting picture of life in the 
industrial north. He knows and under- 
stands the people and the place. He has 
read widely in the county’s history and 
seems to be as much at home when he 
writes about the Manchester Ship Canal 
as he is in the lovely country at the far 
north of the County Palatine. This is one 


of the most rewarding and readable of the 
County Books. 


* * ; * 


So few books by contemporary poets 
are being published to-day that it is a 
pleasure to compliment Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus on their enterprise in bringing 
out The Clay Verge (4s. 6d.), by Jack R. 
Clemo, and Light and Dark (6s.), by Peter 
Yates. Neither of these writers belongs 
to the recently fashionable cryptogram- 
matic school. -Mr. Clemo writes expres- 
sively of the struggle between “ fallen man” 
and his redeeming God. He has a con- 
siderable gift for the use of words. Some 
of his descriptive passages are arresting 
and striking. Mr. Yates is a poet who 
does not allow his deeply felt philosophy 
to mar the excellence of his lyric writing. 

Here are two poets of high promise and 
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accomplishment. I shall look out for their 
future work with real hope and expecta- 
tion. 

* * * 


It is some years now since Miss Edith 
Saunders startled the reading public when 
her first novel was published by the 
Oxford University Press, a firm which 
usually prefers its writers of fiction to be 
dead. Later. her delightful study of a 
visit paid by Queen Victoria to Paris, A 
Distant Summer, merited discriminating 
praise. In The Prodigal Father (Longmans, 
18s.) Miss Saunders has turned her atten- 
tion to the Dumas, pére et fils, and to the 
courtesan, Marie Duplessis, who is the 
central figure of La Dame aux Camelias. 

The Prodigal Father is a fascinating 
picture of complex human relationships in 
a picturesque setting. The book is 
pleasantly produced and well illustrated. 


Financial 


PERSIAN OIL— 
THE STORY AND 
THE PROSPECT 


By JACARANDA 


ERSIAN oil has been headline news 

ever since March, surely a record for 
any “story ’’—in the parlance of Fleet 
Street—not involving warfare. Now that 
the British have left Abadan and the dis- 
pute has passed from the acutely critical 
and dangerous stage to the more pro- 
tracted one of international discussion, 
it is appropriate to examine what has hap- 
pened and its probable consequences. 

Anglo-Iranian has been the sole pro- 
ducer of oil in Persia since 1909—first 
exports were actually made in 1912. 
There have from time to time been other 
concession schemes and even latterly, 
under the Persian seven-year plan, an 


attempt by the Persians to operate for 
themselves outside the Anglo-Iranian area, 
but none of these have come to anything. 
The Company is British-registered and 
the British Government holds £11,250,000 
of the ordinary stock, about 56 per cent. 
The original Government investment dates 
from 1914 when, in order to provide 
an ample source of naval fuel, the Govern- 
ment invested £2,000,000, which has 
increased to the present figure by fresh 
investments and bonus issues. It is 
worth noting that the chief sponsor of 


this arrangement was Mr. Winston 
Churchill, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty. But the British Government 


has always refrained from participation 
in the company’s normal commercial 
business. The present dispute, however, 
can hardly be said to fall into that 
category. 

Until 1932 operations were conducted 
under the concession granted to Mr. 
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William Knox D’Arcy in 1901 (which 
passed to the company on its formation). 
The world depression at the end of the 
*twenties, however, and the consequent 
fall of world oil prices, brought about a 
sharp fall in royalties then based wholly 
upon profits, so the Shah denounced the 
agreement. Britain appealed to the 
League of Nations and under its auspices 
a new concession was concluded in 1933. 

In the light of current events, this piece 
of history has a familiar look, but it 
would be over-optimistic to carry the 
comparison too far, for on that occasion 
actual operations were never interrupted 
as they have been to-day. 

The 1933 agreement contained two 
specific provisions upon which rests the 
legal basis of the British case; that it 
should not be annulled by any executive, 
administrative or legislative act of the 
Persian Government and that any dis- 
pute should be submitted to arbitration. 
If either side failed to nominate an arbi- 
trator, a sole arbitrator should be ap- 
pointed by the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

The Persian arguments in defence of 
their disregard of such clear-cut terms are 
three: that the agreement was signed 
under duress (of which no real evidence 
has been produced); alternately, that 
“nationalisation”? is an exercise of 
sovereignty which cannot be fettered by 
agreement (an argument which could be 
extended to any treaty or other inter- 
national instrument); and, finally, ““ how 
would you like it if your coal industry 
were run by foreigners?’ This last 
makes a specious appeal to the occidental 
sense of fairness, but wholly ignores the 
fact that the industry owes its existence 
to foreign capital and skill, but for which 
Abadan would still be a desert island. 
Even in its present efficient state, the 
industry cannot be run without foreign 
technicians, as the Persians openly admit. 

Under the 1933 concession the industry 
made steady progress until by the out- 
break of the last war it was producing at 
the rate of 10,000,000 tons a year, about 
equal to U.K. consumption of petroleum 
at that time (though to-day it is about 
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80 per cent. greater). From 1945 pro- 
gress was by leaps and bounds, until last 
year an output of nearly 32,000,000 tons 
was reached, about 6 per cent. of the world 
total. 

In 1948 the Company voluntarily offered 
to discuss new royalty terms. In 1949 a 
“Supplemental Agreement” was concluded 
under which royalties for that year would 
have been increased from £13,500,000 to 
nearly £23,000,000 and there would have 
been substantial back payments beside. 

The tactics of the Musaddiq group in 
the Persian Majlis, however, prevented its 
ratification and the matter was still un- 
resolved when in December, 1950, the 
Saudi-Arabian Government concluded 
with its American concessionnaire a 
50:50 profit-sharing agreement, an 
arrangement already working in Latin 
America. In terms of actual payment, 
this applied to Persia would not have been 
so widely different from the Supplemental 
Agreement. Nevertheless Anglo-Iranian 
expressed its willingness to discuss such a 
revision if Persia desired. 

The assassination of the Persian Pre- 
mier, General Razmara, in March last, 
however, touched off a political landslide. 
Apprehensive deputies rushed through a 
bill declaring the oil industry to be 
nationalised, a course which Razmara had 
resolutely opposed. His successor, 
Hussein Ala, after a month of uneasy 
office, made way for Musaddiq, and 
nationalist fever mounted steadily. 

At the end of April a second nationalisa- 
tion law was passed, setting out in nine 
points how this object was to be achieved. 
A National Iranian Oil Company was to be 
set up to conduct the entire oil industry 
in Persia. ‘“‘ Former customers” were 
to be offered preferential treatment in 
regard to sales. Of the net proceeds, 
75 per cent. was to be retained as profit 
and the balance paid into a suspense 
account for eventual payment of com- 
pensation, after taking any Persian 
counter-claims into account. 

In these circumstances Anglo-Iranian 
invoked the arbitration clause of the 1933 
Concession and the British Government 
also appealed to the Hague Court on the 
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grounds of a denial of justice to a British 
national. Persia protested that the issue 
was a purely domestic one not falling 
within international law, but the Court 
nevertheless issued an interim injunction 
calling upon both sides to refrain from 
any aggravation of the dispute—a ruling 
which Persia disregarded. 

A mission sent by the Company to 
Teheran met with an obstinate refusal to 
negotiate on any possible basis. A 
Government mission in August headed 
by the Lord Privy Seal with Averell 
Harriman in the role of “ honest broker ” 
met with no better success. On October 1 
Great Britain took the dispute to the 
Security Council of UNO before which, 
at the time of writing, it still stands. 

Meanwhile a “temporary managing 
board’ was despatched by the Persian 
Government to Abadan, where it devoted 
itself to methodical obstruction of the 
British staff. In June it prevented further 
shipments of oil by refusing customs 
clearance to tankers. The refinery con- 
tinued in operation for another month; 
but once storage tanks were full, there was 
nothing left but to close it down and shut 
off the wells. British staff were with- 
drawn from the oilfield areas and reduced 
in Abadan to about 10 per cent. of the 
normal complement, to maintain essential 
services such as light and power, hos- 
pitals, etc. 

Persian pressure, however, continued, 
and finally the threat was made to expel 
the remaining technicians by force. In 
the face of this they were withdrawn to 
Basra in the cruiser Mauritius and flown 
home to England during the first week in 
October. 

The Persians are thus-left in possession. 
Will they now be able to manage the 
industry? The problems before them are 
grave. Firstly, staff. Foreign technicians 
they will probably be able to find, but 
there are reports that they have made a 
bad start by dismissing a dozen of the 
ablest Persians, trained within the Com- 
pany and filling senior posts, on the 
ground of pro-British tendencies. There 
are few, if any, Persian nationals to re- 
place them. Lower down the scale there 
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are some 70,000 workmen, artizans and 
junior staff for whom little prospect of 
alternative employment exists. Even if 
operations are resumed on a limited scale, 
say a quarter of the former output, it is 
hard to see how the industry can support 
so large a force and still make a profit. 

Next comes the problem of stores, which 
have been costing the company some 
£20,000,000 a year, the bulk of which 
was spent in Britain. .The National 
Iranian Oil Company will therefore need 
to build up and finance its own overseas 
purchasing organisation from scratch and 
meet its needs in new markets. 

Perhaps more serious still is the pro- 
blem of tankers. Even if Persia is able to 
find customers, it is doubtful whether 
there are many independent tanker- 
owners who would be able and willing 
to undertake such business. 

Again there is the question of title. 
Anglo-Iranian has publicly stated that 
it will take any necessary measures to 
protect its rights against any buyer, and 
it may be assumed that this would involve 
legal action in any court which might 
have jurisdiction over the latter. For this 
reason the legal issues in the dispute are 
still of considerable importance. 

So much for Persia. How does Britain 

stand? It is useless to pretend that the 
loss of 32,000,000 tons of oil is not a 
grievous one, both to this country and to 
the Company. Fortunately Anglo- 
Iranian has in the past developed sub- 
stantial interests outside the reach of Dr. 
Musaddiq. It has a 50 per cent. share in 
the production of Kuwait, now proved 
to be the world’s largest oilfield so far 
discovered. Although it only began pro- 
duction in 1946, it has already outstripped 
Persia (as at the shutdown) and is ex- 
pected to attain the rate of 40,000,000 
tons per annum by the end of the year. 
' Traqi production, in which Anglo- 
Iranian holds a 23} per cent. interest, is 
running at about 8,000,000 tons p.a. and 
is being expanded as rapidly as new pipe- 
lines to the Mediterranean and the develop- 
ment in the newly discovered fields in 
southern Iraq permit. It is planned to 
reach 22 million tons in 1954. 
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Financial 


To bridge the gap meanwhile purchases 
are being made wherever else crude oil 
and products are available, though this is 
not being achieved without dollar expense, 
which is officially estimated to cost the 
sterling area as a whole at the rate of 
between 300 and 400 million dollars a 
year. However, this position is likely to 
improve in coming months as new pro- 
duction and refining capacity become 
available. For the present, Britain’s own 
requirements are covered, but the effects 
of the loss are more noticeable in certain 
areas and in certain classes of product. 
The Indian Ocean countries, in particular, 
were to a very large extent dependent on 
Abadan, which was also the largest pro- 
ducer of aviation spirit outside the U.S.A. 
Consequently air traffic in this area has 
been to some degree affected. 

The fact that the problem is not an 
exclusively British one, but affects sup- 
plies to the whole non-Communist world, 
has been recognised by the action of the 
19 leading American oil companies who 
have (with the consent of the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice to avoid infringement 
of American anti-trust laws), formed a 
scheme to increase and redistribute their 
own production. Apart from Abadan, 
the only large refineries in the Indian 
Ocean west of Indonesia are the two 
American-owned plants at Bahrein and 
Ras Tanura, which handle Saudi-Arabian 
crude. Their combined capacity is about 
15,000,000 tons a year, compared with 
Abadan’s 25,000,000. The speed and 
energy with which the world industry as a 
whole has hastened to adapt itself to the 
new conditions is evidenced by the fact 
that within one month of the end of 
exports from Persia, Anglo-Iranian’s 
tanker fleet, comprising 150 ships and as 
many more on charter, was over 90 per 
cent. re-employed. 

It is, however, true that it is the loss of 
Abadan’s large refinery capacity, rather 
than the loss of crude oil, which presents 
the greater short-term problem, since 
crude oil production is capable of being 
more rapidly expanded than are refineries. 

Fortunately the British plan, launched 
some three years ago, for the expansion of 
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We often talk of a “speaking likeness” when 

we wish to indicate that a portrait is exactly like 
its original. So with Decca Long Playing records 
we may speak of a “sounding likeness” to 
indicate their fidelity to the living music of the 
concert hall. The dynamic range, the linear 
detail, the tonal realism, the balance, the sense 
of “room presence ’’—the sum total of these 
acoustic elements creates a matchless impression 
of music as it is actually performed. This is 

the effect of Decca’s exclusive ffrr system. 

Then consider the additional advantages of 
Long Playing; the fact that the L.P. record 
contains a whole movement, and often a whole 
work, on one side; the fact that it is 
practically unbreakable ; the fact that it is surface- 
quiet; and you will realize that to describe a 
Decca Long Playing record as the “sounding 
likeness of a musical whole’’, as one writer 

did, is to describe it accurately. 


Here are details of four L.P. recordings 
Beethoven Stravinsky 
String Quartet No. 15 “The Fire Bird” 
‘ rn — ballet suite 
in A Minor, Op. 132 Ernest Ansermet 
The Griller String Quartet conducting 


ixT L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
—_— Romande LX 3045 
Bach Tchaikovsk, 


Symphony No.5 
in E Minor, Op. 64 
Sergiu Celibidache 


Suite No. 2 in B Minor 
for Flute and Strings 


Karl Minchinger conducting The London 
conducting Pep monic Orchestra 
The Stuttgart Chamber 


Prices: LXT 39/6 inc. P.T. 
LX 29/6 inc: P.T. 


Don’t forget, these records must be played at 33} revolutions 
per minute. Players for use with existing radio sets cost 
from £9.9.0, record reproducers from £37.16.0. Ask 
your dealer for details, or write direct to us. 
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home-refining, is now bearing fruit. The 
intention of this was to raise the oil- 
refining capacity of this country from 
2,500,000 tons per annum to 20,000,000 
tons by 1953. Already we are more than 
half-way to the target; and when all 
projects are completed, it will be sub- 


stantially exceeded. The Fawley refinery, 


scheduled to be the largest in Europe 
with a capacity of 6,000,000 tons a year, 
was formally opened in September. Anglo- 
Iranian itself has two major refineries in 
operation and a third due to come into 
production next year. Its plant at 
Llandarcy near Swansea, although 
designed to refine 3,000,000 tons of crude 
a year, is now operating at a rate of 
4,000,000, and that at Grangemouth, 
Scotland is handling 2,250,000 tons, 
against a rated capacity of 1,800,000. 
The new Anglo-Iranian refinery at the 
Isle of Grain, Kent, will have a capacity of 
4,000,000 tons a year. The Shell expansion 


programme is nearly complete, the three 
refineries at Shell Haven, Stanlow and 
Heysham having a combined throughput 
at present of 8,500,000 tons. Another 
new project now under construction is the 
Socony Vacuum Cory scheme for a 
1,000,000 tons per annum refinery at 
Coryton. 

Similar steps are being taken in other 
European countries, with the help of 
Marshall Aid, and within the next two 
or three years Western European refining 
requirements should be about equal to 
demand—estimated by then to be about 
65,000,000 tons a year, exclusive of marine 
bunkers. 

Thus it can be said that in the short 
term, Britain and the non-Communist 
world is making do without Persian oil. 
If no settlement of the dispute is reached, 
in the next two or three years Persian oil 
will probably have lost its competitive 
position altogether. JACARANDA. 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


RCHESTRAL rehearsals can easily 

be boring, grim, or exasperating, or 
all three, but orchestral players are not 
the cynical hard-boiled individuals their 
appearance may suggest: and I can 
imagine how they must have enjoyed 
Haydn’s little jeu d’esprit, the Toy 
Symphony, after some gruelling spell of 
hard work. Amateurs usually, and quite 
naturally, play the fool in it, but George 
Weldon and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
perform it without batting an eyelid, so 
that it is all the greater fun. The two toy 
trumpets, who have only two notes in 
their compass, the cuckoo, nightingale, 
quail, rattle, and triangle solemnly con- 
tribute their share to the fun, and this is a 
disc to be enjoyed by young and old 
(Columbia DX 1784). 

One of the first records I ever remember 
hearing (coming out of a huge green tin 
horn) was of the Sugar Plum Fairy’s 
dance from Tchaikovsky’s Casse Noisette 
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Suite. The music never seems to stale, 
and it is particularly interesting to find a 
second suite, added to the one we all 
know, on the L.P. record Fistoulari has 
made with the orchestra of the Con- 
servatoire of Paris.’ This contains some 
most attractive material and the excellent 
playing and recording make the record 
wholly desirable (Decca LXT 2611). The 
same admirable search for new material 
brings us a Sinfonia for Double Orchestra 
in B flat, op. 18, No. 1, by Johann Chris- 
tian, the “‘ English ’”, Bach and Schubert’s 
early third symphony in D major, both 
well played by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra under Thor Johnson (Decca 
LXT 2604). Schubert composed his 
symphony for an amateur orchestra in his 
eighteenth year, and seems to have put into 
it all his pleasure in writing music for his 
friends. By comparison Johann Chris- 
tian’s music is much more mature and 


worldly. 
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Record Review 


Fétes, the second number of Debussy’s 
Nocturnes, always suggests to me a 
carnival scene in a small town on the 
French Riviera. Debussy set out to paint 
in music “ the vibrating dancing rhythm 
of the atmosphere with sudden flashes of 
light . . . a dazzling fantastic vision ”’: 
and the result is one of the most evocative 
and fascinating short pieces in the reper- 
toire. Galliera and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra are more successful here than 
in Nuages, the first of the Nocturnes which 
they recorded before, and I have never 
heard the piece so well recorded (Colum- 
bia DX 1782).. Charles Mackerras, with 
the Sadler’s Wells Orchestra, completes 
his brilliant gloss on Sullivan’s music with 
Columbia DX _ 1769-70, and though 
Savoyards may feel they can breathe 
again, many of us will regret he has made 
an end. Vivaldi prefaced each of his 
four violin concertos, sub-titled Le 
Quattro Stagioni (‘‘ The Four Seasons ”’), 
with a sonnet giving the “ programme ” 
that he had in mind and also labelled his 
score to make it clear what he was illu- 
strating. Such a procedure limits the 
appeal of the music to some extent, but 
no one could miss the teeth-chattering 
episode in Winter, and the other episodes 
are clear enough. In any case the music, 
played by the Stuttgart Orchestra under 
Miinchinger, can be enjoyed for its own 
sake (Decca LXT 2600). 

Two piano recordings this month re- 
mind us of irreparable loss.  Lipatti 
gives the perfect performance of Chopin’s 
Barcarolle on Columbia LX 1937. After 
the pumped-up emotion, the over-done 
rubatos, the strident climaxes of most 
other pianists we have here the true 
poetry of the piece, and fortunately it is 
well recorded. I can find little good to 
say of Horrowitz’s recording of Chopin’s 
“Funeral. March” Sonata (H.M.V. 
DB 21312-19) except that there is some 
fine pianism in it. The recording is ugly 
and often distorted, and the playing seems 
to be all out for effect. Chopin is absent 
almost throughout. 

We are reminded of another grievous 
loss by Schnabel’s fine and musicianly 
playing of the fitst Jmpromptu, in C minor, 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” ! 


The Fallmarh of Cuality 


November 
Recordings 


WORLD-FAMOUS 
ARTISTS 


* 


FRITZ BUSCH 


conducting the DANISH STATE 
RADIO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Oboe : Waldemar Wolsing. Bassoon: 
Carl Bloch. Violin: Leo Hansen. 
"Cello: Alberto Medici. 
Sinfonia Concertante in B Flat 
Major, Op. 84—Haydn. Sixth Side: 
Fiinf Kontretanze, Nos. |, 2 & 4 
(K.609) —Mozart - C4122-4 
Automatic Couplings C 7876-8 


ARTUR SCHNABEL 

Impromptus in E Flat and G, 

Op. 90, Nos. 2 and 3— Schubert 
DB 21335 


SOLOMON 

Sonata No. 8in C Minor, Op. 13 

“Pathétique’”’ — Beethoven. 

Sixth Side: Le Carillon de 

Cythére—Couperin - C 4lI7-9 
Automatic Couplings C 7871-3 


NICOLA! MALKO 


conducting THE PHILHARMONIA 
ORCHESTRA 


Ballet Suite ‘‘Les Saisons” 
(The Seasons), Op. 67— 
Glazounov - - C/7874-5 


Automatic Couplings only. 


MARGHERITA CAROSIO 


and The Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Anatole Fistoulari 


Oh ! quante volte “|! Capuleti 
ed i Montecchi’’ — Bellini ; 
Ebben! Lo deggio! (Addio o 
nostro piccol desco) “* Manon” 
—Massenet - - DB21336 
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of Schubert’s op. 90 (H.M.V. DB 21320). 
I only hope the remaining three are to 
follow. Schnabel would have been proud 
of the performance of Schubert’s Wan- 
derer Fantasy by one of his most dis- 
tinguished pupils, Clifford Curzon, who 
has recorded it on Decca LX 3059. The 
piano tone is shallow, but the playing 
is magnificent. 

Two of Grieg’s lovely songs, ‘‘ On the 
Way Home” and “ The Youth,” sung in 
Norwegian and with gorgeous tone, by 
Kirsten Flagstad with orchestral accom- 
paniment (H.M.V. DA 1992) and two of 
the narrations of Gurnemanz (Acts 1 and 
2) from. Wagner’s Parsifal superbly sung 
by Ludwig Weber and finely accompanied 
by Dobrowen and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Columbia LX 1441-2) are 


the high lights of the “‘ 78” vocal discs this 
month. Suzanne Danco sings the whole 
cycle of Berlioz’s Nuits d’Eté, accom- 
panied by Thor Johnson and the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra on Decca LXT 2605. 
There is some shrillness in her tone and 
the levels alter somewhat, but much of 
the beauty of these remarkable songs 
emerges. 

Decca’s complete Carmen (LXT 2615-7) 
suffers from undistinguished singing in all 
the chief parts with the exception of 
Micaela (Janine Micheau) but the chorus 
and orchestra do well and the opera is pre- 
sented with proper attention to realistic 
effect. Who in the world to-day, I wonder, 
should be cast for Carmen, perhaps the 
most difficult, histrionically, of all 
operatic réles? ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING 


( Fenn 7 oT pe SECRETARIAL SEOs. Golden 
.C.1.—Finishing and Secretarial Course.—Apply 
the Clerk to the Governors (MONarch 7161). 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
OUTH MOLTON STREET, W.1. Full Secretarial 
training for women. Appointments Register open to 

students throughout their career. Early application for 
1950/51 vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 
Mrs. Nourse (née Ss my BAY Miss Turner, B 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff Ser 
qualified tutors to St. need 
Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


DAVEEs, LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 

Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


SCHOOLS 


PARENTS 5 SEEKING SCHOOLS, Tutors, &c., advice 
and details free. (’Phone Liv. 1268.) Universal School 
Agency, 185 Selhurst Road, S.E.25. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTIT 


MU: 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal, ronan Edmunds ds, 
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SCHOOLS—continued. 


UPPER CHINE SH ANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT, 
Independent Public School For Girls 
(Recognised as Efficient by the Ministry of ee) 
Headmistress: Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S.T., F.R.G 
Preparation for General Certificate of Education at a ‘its 
levels; also University and other Scholarships (many 
successes). Junior Department, Music and Art special 
features. Domestic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 
Fine Playing Fields, Hard Courts, Swimming Pool, Chapel. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 


NURSING HOMES 


BEACH House Nursing Home (Regd.), Kingsdown-on-Sea, 
near Deal. Ideally situated with verandahs on foreshore. 
Nerve, Medical Convalescent, Chronic patients invited to 
recuperate in maximum sunshine. Beach Chalet. Cen- 
tral — Apply Matron. Phone, Kingsdown-on- 
Sea ° 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888 


YLESBURY.—Bull’s Head Hotel. Charming country 
for week-ends; H. & C. all bedrooms; garages; English 
fare. ’Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
‘summer months Easter to September 30th, our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


EWES.—White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—Watton, Proprietor. Tele. 94. 


BLISLAND, Bodmin.—Tregaddick Hotel and Country 
Club—beautifully situated overlooking woods, rivers and 
moorland. Sea 8 miles, 


LLANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: “ Handotel.” 


BRIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. Facing the sea but away 
3 aa. the traffic of the front. Passenger lift. Phone: 


BRIXHAM, South Devon.—Parkham Towers Hotel. Peace- 
ful elevated position within pleasant garden, good table, 
high standard of comfort and cleanliness. Brochure. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; Garage. 
*Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


IONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses. 
Sea Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 
3213. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. ’Phone: 74791 (4 lines 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


Fast SUSSEX. Possingworth Park Hotel, (Heathfield 
298). Special terms to suit individual requirements for 
any period. Tennis, Badminton, Dancing and Putting. 


ONDON, MAYFAIR.—Green Park Hotel. Regency Bar 

& Restaurant. Intimate atmosphere. Cuisine unexcelled. 
150 Rooms—Radio, Television, central heating, ’phone all 
rooms. Many suites with Bath or Shower Bath. Moderate 
terms. Brochure & Tariff ‘O’ from E. R. Bassett, General 
Manager. Tel.: MAYfair 7522. 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


MARLBOROUGH. Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


MaATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
ATLOC 


in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
tor Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


HAWKHURST.—Royal Oak Hotel. 18 bedrooms, H.& C. 

Electric fires all rooms, interior-sprung maitresses, 
excellent cuisine, billiard room (two tables), old world garden, 
garage for eight cars. "Phone: Hawkhurst 3209. 


HEATHFIELD, Sussex.—Brooklands Farm, Dallington. 
Comfortable living quarters; farm produce; log fires; 
c.h.w.; 60 acres; from 44 gns. weekly. Tel.: Rushlake 
Green 321. 


HERSTMONCEUx, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully-licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


OSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
“With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


"TAVISTOCK Bedford Hotel, ’Phone 37. Centre of 
Devon and Cornwall and on the fringe of Dartmoor. 
Fully licensed. Moderate Tariff, personal attention. 


TEWKESBURY. Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


HOVE. Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms, 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


YORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognised motoring centre; 
beautiful fell, moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel.16. 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington . Hotel. Facing 
Sou and overlooking Common. Private Suites. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


WESTWARD HO! N. Devon.—The Dormy House Hotel. 
Adjoining Royal North Devon Golf Club. Take a 
holiday where you will find golf on your doorstep, seabathing 
within easy reach, good food, every modern comfort, including 
large games room and cocktail bar. Tel.: Northam 288. 


WINDERMERE.— Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 
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